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CHRONICLE OF 1909 


At Home.—The President in his message to the sixty- 
tirst Congress, reviewing the harmonious relations of 
the country with other nations, reminded Congress of our 
interests in several quarters of the globe and commended 
the Pan-American policy of the Government and its 
practical results in Mexico, Venezuela and Panama, Cuba, 
San Domingo and Chile, and he indorsed the action of 
Secretary Knox in regard to Zelaya, the President of 
Nicaragua. The message outlined our policy in the Far 
East, standing for the integrity of China and the con- 
tinuance of amicable relations with Japan. The various 
Departments of the Government were next considered. 
A reform of the diplomatic service was strongly urged as 
well as substantial changes in the organization of the 
army. The President suggested the strengthening of our 
coast defences, particularly at the entrance of Chesapeake 
Bay, and the establishing of a naval base at Pearl Harbor, 
near Honolulu. The chief improvements for the navy 
are those lately adopted by Secretary Meyer, and the ap- 
pointment of an astronomer rather than a naval officer at 
the head of the naval observatory. The program for the 
Department of Justice was a more expeditious legal pro- 
cedure, and for the Post Office Department an increase 
of postage on magazines and periodicals to reduce the 
deficit which this year was $63,000,000. A subsidy was 
proposed for various lines on the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
Recommendations affecting the Department of the In- 
terior were the admission of Arizona and New Mexico 
-as States, and the conservation of national resources. The 
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message closed with the discussion of several unclassified 
topics, chief among them being the suppression of the 
white slave traffic; the establishment of a Bureau of 
Health; the payment of depositors in the Freedman’s 
Savings and Trust Company, and the celebration of the 
semi-centennial of Negro Freedom in such a way as to 
show the progress of the race during the past half- 
century. The chief political item of interest in con- 
nection with the home government during the year was 
the passage of the Tariff bill, which was signed by the 
President on August 6. The measure was not a perfect 
tariff bill nor a complete compliance with the promises 
made, strictly interpreted, but as Mr. Taft declared, 

fulfilment free from criticism in respect to a subject mat- 
ter involving many schedules and thousands of articles 
could not be expected.” The prolonged discussion of the 
measure made little change in the viewpoint of the two 
political parties regarding protection. President Taft 
made clear his determination that the Thirteenth United 
States Census is to be supervised by efficient men and not 
by politicians. In a letter addressed to Secretary Nagel 
he ordered the discharge of any census supervisors or 
enumerators who might be found taking part in politics 
during his term of office. According to the census bulle- 
tin on the subject, there were in the United States in 
1906, the period of the fifth United States Census of the 
Religious Bodies in this country, 186 religious denomina-~ 
tions and 32,936,445 church members. The figures show 
that in 29 states a majority of members belonged to 
Protestant bodies; in 16 states to the Catholic Church ; 
and in one state, Utah, to the Latter-day Saints. It is 
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understood that Archbishop Glennon’s census is not to 
be published before the state census figures of 1910. 
In September the President started on an extended tour 
through the country, beginning in Boston and visiting 
the principal cities in the West and South. Every where 
he was received with enthusiasm which seemed to in- 
crease as he advanced. His speeches were an outline 
of the policy of his administration. His reception in the 
South was particularly cordial and enthusiastic, and no- 
where more so than in New Orleans and in the capital 
of the late Confederacy. An incident of the trip was 
his meeting with President Diaz of Mexico at El Paso, 
Texas, on October 16. Later on the same day Mr. Taft 
returned the call of President Diaz. The meeting was at 
Juarez, where a banquet was given by the Mexican Presi- 
dent in honor of his guest. The President returned to 
Washington on November 17, after his remarkable tour 
of more than 14,000 miles, deeply impressed with the in- 
dustry and loyalty he witnessed in all parts of the Union. 

The day of the discovery of America, October 12, was 
observed as a legal holiday in York State for the first 
time. Seven States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Colorado, California, Montana and Illinois, pay 
this yearly tribute to the memory of the great discoverer. 
A bill was introduced into Congress to make Columbus 
Day a national holiday. 

Notable among the great strikes of the year that of 
the Lake Seamen’s Union last spring involved more 
than 12,000 seamen of all classes in Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo and other shipping centres on the Great Lakes. 
A sort of compromise was effected, the men getting 
better hours, but failing to get an increase of wages. 
The strike of the white firemen on the Georgia 
Railroad in May was accompanied by much disorder and 
commercial loss. Dr. Charles P. Neill, Federal Com- 
missioner of Labor, conferred with representatives of 
both sides and effected a settlement. After a turbulent 
week in June the strike of the Philadelphia traction men 
was settled, the agreement being 22 cents an hour and 
10 hours for a day’s work. During the summer the 
street railway strike in Pittsburg was adjusted after 
forty-eight hours’ of rioting. The Mayor’s threat to 
operate the lines under an old law brought both parties 
to reason. During August and September violence 
and bloodshed attended the strike of the Pressed Steel 
Car Company at McKee’s Rocks, near Pittsburg. The 
Federal Government took a hand in the investigation of 
the troubles which, after fifty-three days were happily 
terminated. Practically all the demands of the 5,000 
workmen were granted. The last notable strike of 
the year was of the girls employed in the shirtwaist 
‘industry in New York. The strike has now been going 
on for several weeks. Some firms promptly acceded to 
the demands of the striking operators, but in the last 
week of the year 7,000 girls were still out of work. 
According to the latest report the strike would soon 
be ended by the adoption of a plan said to be satisfactory. 























The Week witnessed a notable gathering of scholars 
in New York. All the learned associations in social and 
political science held meetings in celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the American Historical and 
American Economic associations. More than 1,000 dele- 
gates from colleges and learned societies at home and 
abroad were present at the various meetings. Governor 
Hughes, Mayor McClellan and Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of Columbia, took part in the citizens’ 
meeting and the official welcome at which Joseph H. 
Choate presided. President Taft cancelled his engage- 
ment to be present on account of the crippled condition 
of the railway service. In addition to the two societies 
whose anniversary was celebrated, the bodies actively 
represented in the proceedings were the American Politi- 
cal Science Association, the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, the American Sociological Society, the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, the American Social 
Science Association, the Bibliographical Society of 
America, the American Society of Church History and 
the New York State Teachers’ Association. United 
States Senator Anselm Joseph McLaurin, of Mississippi, 
died on December 22. He was born in 1848 and entered 
the Confederate Army at the age of sixteen. For four 
years he was Governor of the State and was thrice elected 
to the United States Senate. Col. James Gordon, of Ok- 
lahoma has been appointed by Governor Noell to suc- 
ceed the late Senator. General Stewart L. Woodford, 
on behalf of the Hudson-Fulton Commission, presented 
a commemorative gold medal to Queen Wilhelmina of 
Holland at the Hague. The one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of William E. Gladstone was held at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on December 28. The chief ad- 
dress on the occasion was delivered by the British Am- 
bassador, the Hon. James Bryce, who had been a close 
friend of Mr. Gladstone and a member of his Home Rule 
Cabinet in 1886. 











The Storm.—According to reports of the United States 
Weather Bureau, the Christmas snow storm was the 
heaviest for December in nearly twenty years. Begin- 
ning at 11 o'clock Saturday morning, snow fell con- 
tinuously for twenty-four hours, to a depth of more 
than ten inches. At one time the wind velocity was 
fifty-eight miles an hour. The storm covered all the 
country east of the Mississippi Valley and increased in 
intensity as it moved from the interior toward the At- 
lantic coast. In New York the wind blew harder and 
the snow fell heavier than anywhere else. 

A northeast gale rolled a tidal wave on the New 
England coast, the water reaching the greatest height 
since 1851, and causing several deaths and heavy dam- 
age in and around Boston. The Boston harbor master 
estimates the loss along the docks at more than $1,000,- 
000. Many vessels were driven ashore and it is feared 
that many on board perished. 
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Great Britain.—In politics two things have filled all 
minds during the greater part of the year, the Budget 
and National Defence... The former has divided the 
country into two camps, one of its enthusiastic sup- 
porters, the other of its bitter opponents. It increased 
income tax and inheritance and succession duties for 
larger incomes and estates and made them very heavy 
indeed for the largest. It distinguished between earned 
and unearned income, putting an additional tax on the 
latter. It raised the taxes in urban and suburban land 
and put an additional tax on any unearned increment of 
value. It imposed a tax on undeveloped mineral lands, 
the value of which was to be estimated according to 
the materials they are supposed to contain; and when 
this was shown to be impracticable, a tax upon mining 
royalties was substituted. The reversion of leases was 
heavily taxed, and the spirit-duties were greatly in- 
creased. The Unionist minority fought it step by step 
during its passage through the House of Commons; 
the Government accepted not a few amendments that left 
the principle of the Bill untouched. It reached the Lords 
at the end of November, where on December 3 Lord 
Lansdowne’s motion, that they could not agree to a 
finance bill founded upon such novel principles until the 
nation had been consulted, was carried by an immense 
majority. Thereupon the Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, 
moved in the Commons that the Lords had been guilty 
of a breach of the constitution in refusing to agree to 
the Budget. This was carried by the usual Government 
majority of two to one. The Lords, moreover, found 
the Budget unconstitutional because, under guise of 
taxation, it would enforce measures already rejected 
by them. Parliament will be dissolved early in January 
and the election will be fought out on the Budget and 
the relations of the two Houses. Several Liberals have 
refused to follow the Government. Chief amongst these 
are Lord Rosebery, who denounced the Budget as a 
revolution carried on in Parliament without the consent 
of the people, and Sir George Perks, the Nonconformist. 
With regard to the National Defence, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty introducing the Naval Estimates 
into Parliament in the beginning of March, startled the 
country by hinting at the German programme, asserting, 
nevertheless, that Great Britain could maintain its su- 
periority. Mr. Balfour analyzed the German and the 
British programme and concluded that within a few 
years the advantage in first-class ships would be with the 
former. This the Prime Minister denied, but said at the 
same time that the two-power standard would have to 
be abandoned. The nation took alarm. Notwithstand- 
ing German assurance to the contrary, the conviction 
that its naval activity is against England is fixed in the 
British mind. There was a cry for more Dreadnoughts, 
i. e., the latest type of battleship. For a moment it 
seemed that the larger colonies would contribute four or 
five of these. But on reflection they, with the exception 
of New Zealand, resolved to build their own navies, a 





resolution that may have far-reaching consequences. 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford quarreled with the 
Admiralty and publicly asserted that the navy is ineffi- 
cient. A commission gave a somewhat noncommittal 
report. Lord Charles continued his campaign; making 
new charges that the personnel of the navy was cor- 
rupted by politics, favoritism, intimidation and espionage. 
A correspondence between himself and the Prime Min- 
ister resulted like the commission in showing that there 
was something to be said on both sides. Lord Charles 
determined to get into Parliament to carry on the war. 
A vacancy occurred in Portsmouth, and he and his sup- 
porters attempted to win this seat from the Government. 
His triumph in the first naval port in the Kingdom 
would have been disastrous to the administration. The 
election, however, never took place, as the prorogation 
of Parliament preparatory to dissolution took place be- 
fore the writs were issued. Mr. Haldane’s scheme 
of Army Reform was carried through by the compromise 
of the substitution of a homogeneous territorial army, a 
sort of national guard, for the volunteers and militia. 
Enrollment was very slow until it was made the fashion 
by the fear of Germany, which Major Burnand’s play, 
The Englishman’s Home, heightened, and special con- 
cessions by the larger employers, which made it advan- 
tageous. The Colonies are expected to organize their 
forces on Mr. Haldane’s plan; their General Staffs are 
to be represented in the Imperial General Staff, but the 
disposition of their forces remains in their own power. 
Lord Roberts and his party disapprove of the scheme 
and desire compulsory service. A Bill for the Disestab- 
lishment of the Church of England in Wales was in- 
troduced into Parliament, but was dropped with the 
promise that it should be one of the first of the next 
session. In April, Lord Crewe, representing the Gov- 
ernment, acknowledged to the Duke of Norfolk that the 
Royal Accession Declaration is a real grievance, but 
stated that the Government was not prepared to under- 
take legislation on the matter. The Duke expressed his 
discontent, saying, that Catholics thought there had been 
an understanding on the matter equivalent to a promise. 
Thereupon Mr. Redmond introduced in the Commons a 
general Catholic Disabilities Bill dealing with the 
Declaration and opening to Catholics the Chancellorship 
of England and the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland. The 
Government gave it unofficial support. In May it came 
to a second reading, which was carried by a majority of 
only ten. This being virtually a defeat it was dropped. 
The Labor Party introduced an Unemployed Work- 
men’s Bill, called from its principle, the Right to Work 
Bill. It was lost on its second reading by 113 votes. 
In March Mr. Balfour definitely committed himself to 
Tariff Reform as the first plank in the Unionist plat- 
form. Some of the more important members of the 
party are disinclined to follow him, which will affect the 
party in the coming elections. Delegates of the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the Empire met in Australia in 
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August and passed a strong resolution in favor of im- 
perial differential tariffs, calling upon the governments 
of the Empire to take effective means to introduce it. A 
Royal Commission has been appointed to consider the 
propriety of putting divorce within the reach of all by 
giving County Courts jurisdiction in the matter. The 
Female Suffrage agitation has caused much annoyance 
The women engaged in it began 
They proceeded to 
woman 


to the Government. 
by demonstrating in the streets. 
petitioning Parliament and the Ministry. <A 
pushed her way into the House of Commons for this 
purpose; another managed to reach ministers at the 
chief table of a public dinner. The next step was to 
force upon the Prime Minister the petitions he refused 
to receive. For this purpose his house was “ picketed,” 
the women chaining themselves to the area-railings so 
as to be unable to obey the order of the police to move 
on. For this they were arrested and committed to prison 
as disturbers of the peace. They then had resort to 
violence, breaking windows in ministers’ houses, in rail- 
way and other carriages in which ministers were travel- 
ing, in halls where they were lecturing, and doing them 
When imprisoned they began what 


personal injury. 
’ refusing to eat the food 


they cailed the “ hunger strike,’ 
given them, and filling the air with their clamors when 
the prison authorities administered food by force. Many 
professed to sympathize with them and the Government 
seemed to weaken in the matter. Lady Constance Lytton 
and another were discharged without being fed after 
they had fasted for some time; their companions were 
retained and fed. This difference of treatment was 
generally accounted for by the rank of the former. In 
Scotland, shortly afterwards, all who had been guilty of 
disturbance during Mr. Churchill’s visit to Dundee, were 
discharged without any attempt being made to feed them. 
A Mrs. Leigh brought action against the Home Secre- 
tary and the prison authorities for damages on account 
of forcible feeding. The jury decided against her with- 
out leaving the box———The King and Queen visited 
Berlin in February. In March it was announced that 
Lieut. Shackleton had on January 9 reached a point 
within 111 miles of the South Pole. Immediately after 
his installation in November the Lord Mayor of London, 
Sir John Knill, expressed his intention of trying to 
revive the old apprentice system in the London trades. 
The Lady Mayoress began a fund bearing the Christian 
title, “For God's Poor.”——Throughout the year an 
agitation led by Liverpool merchants has been kept up 
against Belgian rule in the Congo. Wholesale charges 
of diabolical cruelty are made but by no means sub- 
stantiated. They are so mixed up with complaints of 
monopolies which exclude British trade that impartial 
people judge that the real grievance is in these. This 
opinion is strengthened by facts that came out in a suit 
for libel brought by the Cadburys, manufacturers of 
cocoa, against the Standard. It seems that real atrocities 
have been going on for years in the Portugese Islands 





of St. Thomé. The English merchants have the cocoa 
trade of those islands in their hands; the atrocities could 
have been stopped without any difficulty as the islands 
are very small; while the fact is that they were hushed 


up. 


Canadian Events.—On January 11, in Washington, 
Secretary of State Root and Ambassador James Bryce, 
of Great Britain, signed an agreement which has been 
generally spoken of as the ‘ Waterways Treaty.” It 
provides for a joint high commission to be made perma- 
nent with a view to settling the difficulties which have 
arisen at different times in connection with the water 
boundaries along our northern border, such as the use 
of the waters of the Great Lakes, and their diversion, 
especially at Niagara Falls, for power purposes, the 
navigation of the St. Johns River between Maine and 
New Brunswick, and the use of the Milk River in the 
Northwest. The tercentenary celebration of the dis- 
covery of Lake Champlain was opened on July 4 with 
religious services in all the churches of Plattsburg, 
N. Y. A strong Canadian representation, headed by the 
Right Rev. Z. Racicot, Auxiliary Bishop of Montreal, 
and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, joined with Cardinal Gibbons, 
President Taft and many other American notables to 
honor the great French empire-builder, Samuel de Cham- 
plain, who was above all a consistent Catholic, zealous 
for the propagation of the faith. Never before in the 
history of the Champlain valley has there been such an 
impressive ceremony as the pontifical High Mass cele- 
brated in the open air at Cliff Haven, the home of the 
Catholic Summer School of America. On Sunday, 
August 15, at Grosse Isle, near the city of Quebec, His 
Excellency the Apostolic Delegate for Canada, Arch- 
bishop Sbarretti, unveiled and blessed a large Celtic 
cross erected under the auspi¢es of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians in memory of the fever victims, who, after 
being taken from the plague-stricken immigrant ves- 
sels, perished there during the famine years of 1847-’48. 
The Most Rev. Archbishop of Quebec gave the solemn 
absolution of the dead and spoke of the day as marking 
a sad and memorable though edifying page of Irish 
history. Among the most notable lay speakers who ad- 
dressed the seven thousand pilgrims at Grosse Isle was 
the Hon. Charles Murphy, Canadian Secretary of State. 
The keynote of his address was that this Celtic cross 
stood as a monument of an enduring bond between the 
Irish and the French as well as of the faith of the 
martyrs whose graves it marked.——One of the most 
striking of the great celebrations for which Montreal is 
famous occurred on October 17 last, when all the tem- 
perance societies of the metropolis, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, met at the great Cathedral of St. James and 
listened to the luminous eloquence of His Grace Arch- 
bishop Bruchési, a practical apostle of total abstinence. 
The demonstration, organized at St. Jatrick’s Church, 
the parent church of the Irish Catholics of Montreal, 
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included all the Irish and French Canadian temperance 
societies, as well as the non-Catholics of the anti-alcholic 
League and kindred associations. The whole assemblage 
marched in procession to the Catholic Cathedral, thus 
giving public and united testimony in favor of the noble 
cause to which they are devoted. The seventh cente- 
nary of the foundation of the Franciscan Order 
was celebrated early in October in Montreal, Quebec 
and Ottawa. The celebration was conducted on 
an imposing scale, with every feature that could 
tend to impress upon the minds of the faithful 
that far-off event when Francis, that flower of Catholic 
asceticism, astonished his world of the thirteenth 
century by founding upon poverty his threefold in- 
stitute for friars, nuns and people living the common 
life in the world——The First Plenary Council of 
Canada, which began on September 19, closed on No- 
vember 1, the Feast of All Saints. Quebec city, the 
atrcient capital, has never witnessed so impressive an 
event as that first solemn, hierarchical assembly, and its 
deltberations were conducted in so business-like a fashion 
as to excite general admiration. All the pomp of the 
Church was there displayed, as well as the age-long 
wisdom of her chiefs. Solidly learned, eloquent and 
edifying sermons were delivered on special public occa- 
sions, while legislation upon the most important topics 
touching the welfare of the Church was debated by 
prelates and their theologians, whose collective decisions 
will be submitted for approval to the Holy Father. 

Before the last echoes of the Plenary Council had died 
away came the official announcement from His Grace 
Archbishop Bruchési of the Eucharistic Congress, which 
is to be held in Montreal from the 7th to the 11th of 
September, 1910. Extensive preparations are already 
being made, committees are hard at work, and the or- 
ganizers, continually stimulated by the Archbishop of 
Montreal, will leave no detail overlooked. 

In Toronto the work of Catholic Church Extension 
has waxed more vigorous than ever under the presi- 
dency of the Very Rev. Dr. Burke, and under the warm 
and sympathetic encouragement of the zealous and pro- 
gressive churchman who now bears the crozier in 
Toronto. Especially have the crusade in favor of the 
Ruthenians of the west, and the exposure of the shame- 
less methods of certain proselytizers, excited interest 
throughout Catholic Canada, which is daily waking up 
more and more to its duties and responsibilities in that 
direction. 





Montreal Church Insurance.—On December 22 the 
Mutual Insurance Society of the ecclesiastical province 
of Montreal held its quinquennial meeting at the Arch- 
bishop’s house under the presidency of His Grace Mgr. 
Bruchési. Rev. Canon Martin, secretary-treasurer of 
the society, read his report on the transactions of the past 
five years. During that period the society has paid 
$113,403.96 for churches or priests’ residences completely 





or partially destroyed by fire. Three hundred and two 
fabriques (vestries) are members of the society, which, 
since its foundation in 1854, has always prospered. The 
maximum policy is fixed at $25,000. The premiums are 
lower than those of any other insurance company, because 
the administration, which in ordinary insurance com- 
panies absorbs 33 per cent. of the revenues, costs in 
this case hardly anything. Rev. Canon Martin was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. The newly elected board is 
composed of the Rev. Canons Lesage, Le Pailleur and 
Charland, and of the Rev. Pastors Payette, Morean, 
Neveu and Dufresne. 


Ireland.—The past year has witnessed important and 
mostly beneficial changes, industrial, educational and 
political. The ownership of their holdings by half the 
occupiers and the division of untenanted grass-lands 
among the people, has stimulated thrift and neatness and 
increased production, while the Irish trade-mark has pro- 
tected home industries. Mr. Birrell’s Bill, designed to 
accelerate land purchase and complete the transfer of 
all the land to the tenants, was stripped by the Lords of 
its useful features except its provision for relief of con- 
gestion in certain areas. After a century of effort, 1909 
saw established a University to which Irish Catholics 
might send their sons. The National University, replae- 
ing the Royal, which was only an examining board, con- 
sists of three institutions, Dublin, Cork and Galway. A 
large majority of the Governing Board as well as of the 
professors are Catholics, but it is supposed to be otherwise 
“unsectarian.” The present board has been nominated by 
the government but later it will be elected by the grad- 
uates, and the finances will largely depend on the County 
Councils, elective bodies. Queen’s College, Belfast, was 
made a separate university and such changes were made 
in its curriculum and government as to permit the attend- 
ance of Catholics. In primary education the position of the 
Gaelic language continues to improve, being now taught 
in more than half the schools. This partly accounts for 
the continued growth of the Gaelic movement. Another 
movement that has assumed large proportions during the 
year is the Temperance Crusade, particularly in the West, 
resulting in considerably diminishing the liquor revenue. 
The Irish Parliamentary Party have to their credit not 
only the University and Land Bills, but measures for 
improvement in the conditions of town tenants, agricul- 
tural laborers and the Old Age Pensions Act. They have 
retained the undivided confidence of the people, as the 
political Sein Fein party, advocating withdrawal from 
Parliament, is practically dead, and Mr. William O’Brien, 
finding no support in his opposition policy, withdrew 
from politics. Mr. Asquith’s recent pronouncement in 
favor of Home Rule has strengthened the position of Mr. 
Redmond and vindicated his parliamentary action. The 
prospects for Home Rule, whether from the tariff-reform 
Conservatives or from the free-trade Liberals, are now 
brighter than at any time since 1886. 
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- India.—The year was one of disturbance. A continued 
agitation was kept up especially in the North against 
British rule. The Government was not consistently 
vigorous, and its following English formalities in trying 
offenders injured it in the eyes of Orientals who look 
for substantial justice to be swift and effective. Assas- 
sinations have been frequent. Not only native police 
have been attacked, but English officials also. Attempts 
were made on the lives of Lord Kitchener, Sir Andrew 
Israser, Lient.-Governor of Bengal, and Lord Minto, the 
Governor-General. On July 1 Sir William Wyllie of 
the India Office, and Dr. Lalcaca, a native in his com- 
pany, were assassinated in London by an Indian revo- 
lutionist, and on December 22 Arthur Jackson, a magis- 
trate, met a like fate at Nasik in the Bombay Presidency. 
What is most disconcerting is that European Anarchistic 
methods are established in India. Bombs are thrown 
and secret factories of high explosions have been dis- 
covered. The Indian Princes, as a rule, have stood by 
the Government, whether through loyalty or fear of sedi- 
tion in their own states, remains to be seen. One or two 
expressions suggest that at least some have ambitions of 
their own.——In the meantime Lord Morley, Secretary 
of State for India, pushed his reforms through Parlia- 
ment, increasing the elected members of the viceroyal 
and provincial councils. The new order was proclaimed 
in India, November 25. The elections are in progress, 
and the landed proprietors seem anxious to return mem- 
bers favorable to the Government. This has made certain 
classes among the agitators ineligible who consequently 
ate more discontented than ever. 
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South Africa.The Federation of the colonies was 
accomplished during the year. Much annoyance was 
caused to doctrinaires in England by the refusal of the 
Transvaal and other colonies to admit the colored races to 
the franchise. The Government yielded to African senti- 
ment as a necessary condition of carrying the measure. 
Mr. Balfour supported it with all his authority. The In- 
dians, especially in Natal, are much dissatisfied with their 
condition and it seems they have been hardly treated. 
They sent a deputation to England which accomplished 
nothing, although the failure of the Imperial Government 
to right their wrongs is to the Indians a revelation of its 
weakness and encourages the discontent in India. The 
Chinese contract-laborers brought in to work the Trans- 
vaal mines have nearly all been returned to their country. 


In Spanish America.—Distrust of Brazil’s pacific in- 
4entions in increasing her fleet has prompted Argentina 
to make large naval appropriations. Elaborate prepara- 
tions are being made to celebrate in 1910 the centenary of 
independence.——-Owing to the influx of undesirable citi- 
zens, steps havé been taken to revise the immigration and 
residence laws. Anarchistic outbreaks, including the as- 
sassination of the chief of police of Buenos Aires and 








his secretary on November 13, have moved the Govern- 
ment to action. Charges of securing fraudulent natural- 
ization for voting purposes have been made against 
political leaders. 

The death of President. Affonso Penna of Brazil on 
June 14 deprived the republic of a scholarly, enlightened 
and patriotic statesman. A treaty with Uruguay recog- 
nizing condominion in the Yaguaron River and Lake 
Merin, both of trifling commercial importance, is viewed 
as countenancing Uruguay’s oft repeated demand of 
Argentina for equal rights in the great Plata River, with 
an eye to Brazil’s future advantage. 

An arbitration treaty between Bolivia and the United 
States has been ratified. A boundary dispute with Peru 
was submitted to President Alcorta of Argentina, whose 
decision in favor of Peru caused rioting and bloodshed 
at La Paz, and threatened war. President Montes re- 
signed and the war scare disappeared. 

President Montt of Chile has announced that he will 
pay an official visit to Argentina during the coming year. 
The claim of the Alsop Company of New York against 
Chile for losses arising from the annexation of Bolivian 
territory, has been referred by action of the two govern- 
ments to King Edward VII for arbitration. The matter 
has caused much ill feeling between the United States 
and Chile. 

The Congress of Colombia refused a concession for a 
canal across the isthmus of Darien for fear of the action 
of this Government and Panama and of some states of 
the republic. 

Repeated outbreaks of the bubonic plague have been re- 
ported from Guayaquil, the chief seaport of Ecuador. The 
Salesian missionaries have greatly extended their civiliz- 
ing labors among the Indians in the interior and will 
establish more mission centres during the coming year. 
Quito, the capital, has obtained celebrity as a health 
resort for sufferers from tuberculosis. The disease is 
said not to occur among the native residents of the city. 

President Cabrera of Guatemala has been accused in 
the public press of countenancing outrages upon the 
persons and property of Europeans, and of relying upon 
the Monroe Doctrine to save himself from just reprisals. 
German coffee growers have suffered some hardships 
which have been duly reported to Berlin. 

A successful revolution in Nicaragua, headed by Gen- 
eral Estrada, resulted in the defeat and resignation of 
President Zelaya and the overthrow of his government. 
Owing to the execution of two Americans by Zelaya’s 
orders, his minister to Washington received his. passports, 
and warships and marines were sent to Nicaraguan ports. 

The estimated cost of the Panama canal is now 
$375,201,000 instead of the original $200,000,000. .A 
petition of Catholic ladies to the President against the 
offensively irreligious utterances of a professor of the 
university produced no effect. . 

‘During President Castro’s absence from Venezuela on 
a European trip, the High Federal Court found him guilty 
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of complicity in a plot to murder acting President Gomez, 
and removed him from office. 

In Mexico, after thirty-five years of hostilities, the 
Yaquis of Sonora agreed to a treaty on January 4. The 
determination of the Government seems to be to remove 
them all to Yucatan. Summer floods in Nuevo Leon 
and Tabasco swept away villages, growing crops and live- 
stock. Early frosts injured or destroyed the beans, corn 
and chile from the capital to the northern frontier. Great 
suffering among the poor resulted. The Government 
imported grain and retailed it at cost. The campaign 
for the vice-presidential nomination began early with 
great vigor. Vice-president Corral of Sonora is the ad- 
ministration candidate. General Reyes of Nuevo Leon, 
the popular candidate, withdrew from the race and went 
to Europe on a government errand. The Government 
now holds a controlling interest in about 7,000 miles of 
railway. Foreigners are being replaced by Mexicans in 
operating the lines. A knowledge of Spanish has been 
made obligatory for conductors and porters. 

In Cuba President J. G. Gomez was inaugurated on 
January 28. The United States troops for the pacifica- 
tion of the island remained till April. The cost to Cuba 
of this second intervention was $6,000,000, to be paid to 
the United States when the financial condition should war- 
rant it. President Gomez signed a general amnesty bill 
on March 6. Dr. Rodriguez of the University of Havana, 
warned Cuba that a stable government, able and willing to 
protect life, liberty and property is all that will prevent 
annexation to the United States. 





Germany.—No question since fhe proclaiming of the 
Empire in 1871 has aroused such excitement as that of 
Imperial Finance Reform which occupied the Reichstag 
for months in the earlier part of the year. It led finally 
to the downfall of Chancellor von Bulow, whose resig- 
mation was accepted by Emperor William on July 14. 
The Chancellor had won the elections held nearly three 
years before on the cry of “ Down with the Centre,” the 
heterogeneous groups called the bloc supporting him in 
his attack on the Centre, being returned with a considera- 
ble majority. For a time von Biilow fought shy of meas- 
ures needed for finance reform, but it was impossible to 
postpone the question indefinitely. When at last he 
offered his scheme he had to tax the properties of his 
most earnest supporters. The Conservatives, the most 
numerous element of the bloc, refused to consent to the 
inheritance tax, and after long and tempestuous fighting 
they united with their ancient enemies, the Centrists, and 
defeated their former leader. Parliament was prorogued 
and Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg was named Chancellor, 
Under his premiership the Reichstag reconvened on 
November 30. The new Chancellor made no announce- 
ments concerning the party or parties upon whose sup- 
port he expects to rely, but affirmed that he hoped to 
follow such continuous and steady policies both at home 
and abroad as to satisfy the people, in order that’ the 





nation’s progress, either material or intellectual, may 
be undisturbed by disorder or experiments.——That the 
present session of the Reichstag will have to face an added 
difficulty in working out the Finance Reform appears 
from the detailed statement of estimates prepared for its 
consideration. The budget calls for a sum totaling 152 
million marks over the estimated assured income of the 
year. The Centre party, besides having to meet the 
bitter opposition of the late Chancellor’s siipporters, was 
threatened in the early summer with a serious feud among 
its own friends over the question whether the Centre 
should become an exclusively Catholic or religious party, 
as our German correspondents reported at the time. Hap- 
pily wise counsels prevailed and the misgivings as to its 
future conceived in many circles were quieted. Baron 
George von Hertling, who has a record of thirty years’ 
service in the Reichstag and is favorably known as a 
university professor and author of several important 
works, was chosen President of the Centre in succession 
to Count Hompesch deceased. The new President’s 
popularity with his party is evidenced by his unanimous 
election, and there is, according to Germania, a general 
conviction “that under Hertling’s leadership the party 
will continue the great traditions of its great past.” 
The usual crop of fabrications and false charges con- 
cerning Catholic activity has been scattered during the 
year. AMERICA was able in its first issue to meet the 
uncalled-for resentment expressed in the Outlook be- 
cause of the action of the Holy See in censuring Pro- 
fessor Schnitzer of the University of Munich. Through 
direct information it showed that the Professor merited 
little sympathy, being disbarred from teaching in a 
Catholic school because he had traitorously abandoned 
Catholic teachings. Professor Commer of Vienna, 
whose published review of Schell’s teachings had won 
great praise, in a reply to his critics seems to have finally 
settled the Schell question. The Vienna Vaterland thus 
summed up the situation: ‘“ The Schell question had 
become the Schell struggle and this changed into the 
opposition to Papal decision under the pretext of shield- 
ing the personality of Schell. It is only part of the ever 
young struggle of ill-conceived freedom against divine 
revelation and authority. It is the merit of Professor 
Commer that wider circles are enabled to distinguish 
clearly between the inspiring personality of Schell and 
the leader of a school which is estranged from. nay, 
dangerous to, the Church. The Volksverein, a for- 
midable army of about a million men, founded at the 
suggestion of Windhorst in 1890, for the purpose of 
safeguarding the Catholic population against the dangers 
of socialism, heresy and unbelief, is yearly growing in 
strength and efficient influence. Cardinal Fisher, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, in a visit to one of its centres, took 
occasion to congratulate the Verein on its loyal service 
to the Church, and made clear his desire for the fullest 
possible spread of its efficiency not merely in his own 
diocese but throughout the Empire-———-The usual: im- 
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pressive gatherings of German Catholics were not lack- 
ing in 1909. The International Eucharistic Congress 
was held in Cologne in August and its celebration marked 
a splendid, and, even for Germany, accustomed as it is 
to success in such assemblies, an unprecedented triumph. 
The Catholic Congress held at Breslau lasted four days 
and attracted the attention of the whole land. Between 
7,000 and 8,000 persons were at each of the public ses- 
sions, and 25,000 workingmen took part in the great 
procession. The Third Catechetical Conference held in 
Munich was a success in every respect. Fourteen lectures 
and three model lessons for catechism teaching were 
given by twelve lecturers, all admirable selections for 
the task. The practical result will be the further im- 
provement of religious instruction and a new plan of in- 
struction for several dioceses.——-The rugged thousands 
from the Rhenish country districts who attended the 
pilgrimage to Aix-la-Chapelle last July proclaimed 
eloquently that the Catholic heart of Germany is loyal 
to the pious traditions and practices established in the 
ages of faith. The occasion was the exposition of the 
“Four Great Relics” for public veneration, an oppor- 
tunity enjoyed but once every seven years. An in- 
teresting phase of the retreat movement has manifested 
itself in Germany. In 1905, for the first time, oppor- 
tunity was given to the recruits of the German army to 
make a retreat just before they enter upon their period 
of military service. The movement spread rapidly. Last 
year retreats were held in twelve different places during 
August and September; in one place fifteen different 
retreats were given. Results show once more the enor- 
mous power for good in the Spiritual Exercises———A 
review in a recent number of the Allgemeine Rundschau 
offers splendid evidence of the development of social 
and charitable activities among the Catholics of the 
Empire. 





Austria.—The political situation in the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy during the year presented an interesting 
picture to an outsider, while it was viewed with concern, 
and even alarm, by those whom it directly concerns. In 
the Austrian part of the dual kingdom great things had 
been hoped for from the Reichsrath which met early in 
1909, the first Parliament elected through universal suf- 
frage. Vital problems were pressing for solution, and 
after weeks of obstructive tactics on the part of the 
Slavs sitting in the Reichsrath, the ministry had been 
obliged to close the preceding session without effective 
legislative action in their regard. During April and 
May the way seemed clear to harmonious action on the 
part of the groups making up the new house, but conflict- 
ing views regarding the agrarian bank of Bosnia led to 
a renewal of the troubles of the former sessions. The 
Czechs, who form the strongest and most aggressive 
section of the “ Slavische Union,” as the group of Slav 
parties is called in current nomenclature, have become 
much embittered against the German-Bohemian repre- 


‘loath to concede. 








sentatives, whose protests against what they considered 
an unfair representation in the State government led to 
the closing last year of the Bohemian legislative assembly. 
In consequence the Slavische Union is at war with the 
present ministry of the Kingdom and its representatives. 
in the Reichsrath began anew obstructive tactics which 
rendered all attempts at legislative action fruitless. A 
deadlock resulted and Parliament was prorogued after 
weeks of bitter struggle. Frequent conferences led to 
no favorable results; the Czechs insisted upon a recon- 
struction of the Bienerth cabinet before they should agree 
to the budget provisions demanded by the Government— 
the German members of the Reichsrath took a united 
stand against this position, their program calling for im- 
mediate settlement of the budget, before any considera- 
tion shall be given to the mooted question of ministerial 
changes. Obstruction on the part of the Slavs marked 
the reopening of the Reichsrath and none of the needed 
legislation had been carried through by mid-December. 
——In Hungary, too, disturbing influences have been at 
play. Certain demands have been made by the ministers 
in line with the growing claim for independence on the 
part of the Magyars. These referred to financial and 
military concessions which the Austrian leaders were 
Many conferences with the Emperor 
failed here as well to effect a settlement, and in mid- 
December it was evident that the Wekerle Ministry was. 
doomed. The annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
by the Empire for a time threatened bloody war; but 
backed by Germany Austria succeeded in rendering futile 
the claims of Servia, and on March 31 the ambassadors 
from England, Germariy, Italy and France presented the 
collective note of the powers to the Servian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, whose acceptance of it assured the con- 
tinuance of peace. Servia had protested that through the 
annexation of these provinces by Austria, Article 25 of 
the Berlin treaty had been violated. A “ Red-Book” is 
soon to be issued regarding the whole incident. It wil 
contain certain important disclosures concerning this 
latest and for a time dangerous phase of the Balkan 
question——The diplomatic activity necessitated during 
the Bosnia-Herzegovina agitation has led to a public 
declaration that Austria means to take her place as one 
of the “world-powers.” As a step in this direction, 
preparations have been made for the building of a power- 
ful fleet and four Dreadnoughts will be ready for service 
in 1912.——As a natural result Austria has had her own 
budget troubles during the year. The Minister of 
Finance proposed a new tax-law that gives little or no 
satisfaction to the Austrian “ ultimate consumer,” on 
whom the burden it proposes to lay upon the country 
will press most heavily. The proposal included a personal 
income tax, a tax on profits, one on journeymen and an 
increase on the existing tax on dividends. The appor- 
tionment of the personal income tax is a ground of con- 
tention. The bill is attacked not because it imposes a 
graduated tax, but because the increase is not made 
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uniformly and on a scale favoring the rich, in conse- 
quence of which as small incomes are immeasurably more 
numerous than the larger ones, the poorer classes must 
pay proportionately much more than their share of the 
burden. Through the growth and spread of the Cath- 
olic Press Association in the dual kingdom, the almost 
inconceivable apathy with which Austrian and Hungarian 
Catholics bore with attacks upon Christianity made by 
Jewish organs is fast disappearing. During the last 
week of August the people of Tyrol held a notable series 
of celebrations marking the centennial of Andreas 
Hofer’s heroic stand against Napoleon in 1809. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph was present in person to preside 
over the jubilee festivities of his most loyal subjects. 
The Seventh Catholic Congress of Austria was held 
September 5-8 in Vienna and proved to be as equally 
strong evidence of the reawakening of Catholic life in 
Austria as any which had preceded it in the past decade. 
During its sessions the “ General Sodalists’ Day of all 
the German Nations” was celebrated. In its resolutions 
it declared the care of spiritual life to be the first and 
main duty of all Sodalists, recommended its members to 
carry out the Pontifical decree of frequent and daily 
Communion, urged all to take energetic part in the work 
of Catholic organizations, and called upon all, finally, to 
support the Catholic Press. Documents published by 
his colleagues of the Prague University branded Pro- 
fessor Wahrmund as a contemptibly selfish seeker after 
spoils instead of a man devoted to the interests of free- 
dom in scholarship. He had been proclaimed “ the hero 
of freedom of teaching” by the anti-Catholic press at 
home and by American imitators, following his offensive 
anti-Christian lectures in the Catholic University of 
Innsbruck. 














France.—A cablegram from Paris on December 24 
says that the agitation among journeymen bakers, fo- 
mented by the anarchists of the General Federation of 
Labor, is daily assuming more alarming proportions. 
At a meeting held on December 23 the journeymen bakers 
voted for suppression of night work. Serious trouble is 
feared——_On December 24 the French Senate ratified 
the agreement, already approved by the Chamber of 
Deputies, between France and Switzerland with regard 
to railway approaches to the Simplon tunnel.——The 
Midnight Mass in all Paris churches, especially at La 
Madeleine, Notre Dame and Saint-Eustache, was very 
largely attended. A stranger witnessing the devotion of 
these pious crowds would hardly realize the struggle 
going on in all parts of France between political factions 
and the clergy. The law permitting the infliction of 
capital punishment had for a number of years been prac- 
tically a dead letter, but the increasing prevalence of 
crime in France and the contemptuous attitude of the 
criminals towards the whole criminal system has prac- 
tically necessitated the renewal of capital punishment. 
The French Cabinet decided early in January to reject 











appeals for commutation of the death sentence. Ac- 
cordingly, on January 11, four murderers were beheaded 
by the guillotine at Béthune. 

Father V. Schell, the learned Dominican Assyriologist, 
was elected last January a member of the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. Father Schell, who is 
fifty years old, was born at Koenigsmaker in Lorraine 
and made his studies at Sierk. In 1888 he devoted 
himself to the study of Assyriology under Professors 
Oppert and Amiau. In 1889 he published a monograph 
on the inscriptions of Sanssi Ramman (800 B.C.). De 
Morgan chose him as companion when he undertook his 
excavations in Persia. Five of the seven volumes pub- 
lished by the French legation are by Father Schell. 
In 1895 he was chosen Professor of Assyriology at the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes, and in 1906, after the death of 
M. Oppert, the professors of the Collége de France 
unanimously recommended him for the chair of As- 
syriology, but the Government would not appoint a 
Dominican. His discovery and translation of the Code 
of Hammurabli have given him a world-wide reputation. 

The action of the Church last April in beatifying Joan 
of Arc found perhaps a warmer sanction than was ever 
accorded a similar pronouncement. Writers of all schools 
have been prodigal of praise, notably Mark Twain here 
and Andrew Lang abroad. The tribute of the London 
Times, representative of English Protestant tradition, 
deserves to be quoted: “ Even those who deride or deny 
the claims of Rome to pronounce on such matters, will 
allow that few more noble figures have ever been held 
up to the veneration of their fellows. In the whole his- 
tory of the Middle Ages there is no story more simple 
or more splendid, no tragedy more mournful than that of 
the ‘poor little shepherdess’ who, by her passionate 
faith, raised her country from the depths of degradation 
and dejection, to die the cruelest and most shameful of 
all deaths at the hands of her enemies. The elevation 
and the moral beauty of Joan’s character have won the 
hearts of all men.” 

When M. Briand wished Catholics to accept the Sep- 
aration Law, he presented it to them as a liberal and 
straightforward measure that guaranteed to Catholics all 
the funds of the Church. Many Catholics believed him, 
although he was an enemy. In his book, “ La Sépara- 
tion,” published last April, he told his secret motive and 
confessed his trickery. Having secret designs which he 
could not reveal, he hoped to bring about the spoliation 
of the Church with the assistance of the Catholics them- 
selves. He is proud of his trick, and calls it strategy. 
His confession is a singular homage to the foresight of 
those who detected the snare and were not caught. The 
far-seeing firmness of Pious X frustrated the infamous 
scheme of Briand and his Bloc. The law was condemned 
and the odium of persecution with all its brutality has 
fallen upon the lawmaker. 

The postal strike last May demoralized the entire postal 
service. The peculiarity of this situation in France was 
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that the Government is propped up by bureaucracy, and 
that the civil servants knew their power as well as the 
pretorian guard did in ancient Rome. At one time it 
was thought the Government would be defeated, but 
the strike ended before the beginning of June. It failed 
because of lack of union among the strikers themselves, 
for while some of them, chiefly the leaders, were pushing 
on to Socialism, others, and these were in the majority, 
had no mind to turn to Socialism or revolution, but 
merely desired to indicate their rights against the en- 
croachments and vexations of Clemenceau’s government. 
The press was unanimous in placing the responsibility 
for the strike on the Government, and all seem agreed, 
too, that the difficulty has passed but for the moment. 

An article in Le Temps, of June 1, laments the Gov- 
ernment’s mistake in holding aloof from the Blessed 
Jeanne d’Arc celebrations. “ Because of a few sec- 
tarians at Orleans,” it says, “the Government took up 
a position which allowed the adversaries of the Republic 
unduly to appropriate the recognition of La Pucelle. 
What ought to have been a national rejoicing, was left 
to become a party affair.” 

By decree of the French courts early in July, the 
archives and MSS. belonging to the archbishoprics, 
bishoprics, seminaries, chapters, etc., of Verdun, Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, Orleans, Meaux, and in fact all the other 
French dioceses, are confiscate to the state. During the 
first six months of this year six bishops have been prose- 
cuted under the Separation Law. 

At the beginning of July the Cardinal Secretary of 
State sent Colonel Keller, President of the “ Federated 
Education Association of France,” a letter expressing 
the Pope’s warm approval of that work, which aims at 
uniting Catholic France under the banner of religion. 
Hitherto the motto has been, “ Rally to the Republic in 
the interests of religion”; but the new ideal ignores all 
political parties and wounds no political feelings. Even 
the Royalist press is in its favor, and there is every hope 
that it will do much good. 

The little village of Coupvray, near Meaux, where 
Louis Braille, the inventor of alphabetical raised or 
relief points for use in reading by the blind, was born, 
celebrated the centenary of his birth on July 5. The 
village was en féte, and complimentary telegrams were 
received from the Vienna National Institute, the London 
Royal College, the Institutions for the Blind at Edin- 
burgh, Copenhagen, etc. 

On July 20 the committee of the French Chamber of 
Deputies, appointed on motion of M. Cambes, with M. 
Deicassé for president, to investigate the condition of the 
French Navy, reported a scandalous state of affairs and 
condemned the administration on every count. M. 
Clemenceau, the Premier, was forced to admit an order 
of the day requiring a vote of confidence in his ministry. 
After vainly attempting to impeach the motives of the 
committee, and particularly of M. Delcassé, the premier 
lost his temper and very indiscreetly disclosed State 





secrets about the condition of the Navy before the 
Algeciras affair. The vote was 212 to 176 against him, 
and he resigned. M. Briand was then called upon to 
form a ministry and announced his new cabinet on 
July 24. 

The “ aviation ” week at the end of August on Betheny 
field at Rheims was marked by the breaking of all pre- 
vious records for distance covered in an aeroplane of 
either the biplane or the monoplane type, as well as the 
breaking of the record for length of time in the air in a 
monoplane. The United States won the honors. The 
meeting also proved an enormous financial success. 

In the second half of September the French Episcopate 
issued a collective letter laying down the rights and 
duties of parents with regard to the education of their 
children. The Cardinals, Archbishops and Bishops of 
France solemnly warn parents to make sure that the neu- 
trality required by the law of 1882 is faithfully observed 
in the school to which they send their children. Neutrality 
is at best a lesser evil, but if even that is not observed, 
then parents must withdraw their children under pain of 
refusal of the sacraments. When it was announced that 
M. Briand, the new Premier, would speak at Périgueux 
on education for the first time since he was placed at the 
head of French affairs, Catholics expected that he would 
either insist on strict neutrality, or advise the teachers not 
to pay any attention to the collective letter of the Hier- 
archy. But, with characteristic craftiness, he did neither. 
He simply exhorted the teachers not to be polemical in 
their teaching, not to be aggressive, not to transform the 
school into a public meeting. 

At the end of October, M. Doumergue, Minister of 
Education, issued a circular to school teachers instructing 
them to disregard the demand of the clergy and Catholic 
parents for the withdrawal of the text-books condemned 
by the Episcopate. About the same time the Teachers’ 
Association, comprising one hundred thousand members, 
instituted a damage suit against all the bishops who 
signed the collective letter of last September. The suit 
is based on the alleged defamation contained in the letter. 
The plaintiffs claim five thousand francs from each of 
the bishops. The conflict between the Education Depart- 
ment and the Catholic body has already resulted in no 
small demoralization of the State schools. 

Addressing the French pilgrims in Rome, November 
18, Pius X said that the French Government, in the ex- 
pulsion of religious orders, the trials and condemnations 
of Cardinal Andrieu and other bishops and the threat- 
ened laws extending official protection to irreligious 
teachers, and effecting a state monopoly of schools, had 
but one aim, to undermine the basis of Christianity. 
Hence all Catholics should unite against the denial of 
legal acknowledgment of the Hierarchy and Catholic 
schools. Following the Pope’s pronouncement Cathplic 
children have been withdrawn from the government 
schools in many parts of France, and in some places a 
bonfire was made of the interdicted text-books. Even 
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Le Temps, the great Protestant organ, admittéd that the 
manuals, prohibited by the bishops, are not neutral, and 
that they are utterly unfit for children from ten to twelve 
years of age. Extracts from twelve of these manuals, 
published by a Catnolic committee, fully confirm this 
opinion. On December 1 the General Council of the 
Seine adopted a petition requesting the Superior Council 
of Public Instruction to exercise more effectual control 
on the school manuals, and “to exclude whatever may 
offend the religious beliefs of the children or weaken in 
them the feeling of patriotism.” 


Italy.—Political differences common to all countries 
are intensified in Italy by the remnants of the historic 
antagonism existing among the petty independent states 
which were hammered together into the happy family 
called United Italy. The rural population remains pa- 
tient, plodding, and attached to old customs, while the 
dwellers in cities have taken on the airs and graces of the 
most violent and lawless radicalism. The spring elections 
left the Constitutional Monarchists a safe majority in 
Parliament, though it was lowered by twenty-one de- 
feated candidates. The militant Left is the corral of 
various fire-eating opponents of the‘established order or 
of any order. Republicans, Socialists, Radicals, or 
whatever they may call themselves, find themselves 
bunched together, cheek by jowl, and constitute an un- 
fraternal fraternity of the wild-eyed type. The returns 
added twenty-eight members to the truculent group, rais- 
ing their combined voting strength to one hundred and 
ten. There is no distinctively Catholic group nor more 
than a handful of known practical Catholics among the 
five hundred members. For weighty reasons known to 
those upon whom the responsibility rests, the formation 
of a thoroughgoing Catholic party in the kingdom has not 
been deemed advisable. 

From their conduct in social congresses, Catholics in 
Italy seem to be radically divided into two opposing 
factions which might be correctly styled the Big- 
Endians and the Little-Endians. While they squabble, 
scratch, and spit fire, the anti-clerical elements step in and 
take control of everything. In the interests of peace and 
religion, His Holiness was compelled to dissolve a social 
union which started out with a great blare of trumpets 
to renew and regenerate the whole peninsula. The 
Government is openly if not violently anti-clerical. 
Premier Giolitti countenanced among the other ministers 
measures which were clearly against the Church, but so 
cleverly framed as to be free from the charge of open 
persecution———The country, poor and worn out in 
many. respects, has endeavored by dint of enormous taxes 
for, military and naval expenditures to rise above its 
station and pose as a Great Power. The result has been 
the flight of an army of peasants and laborers to the 
atractive coasts of the United States and Argentina. 
——By ostentatiously taking under its protection the 
Italian missionaries in the Turkish Empire, the Govern- 








ment signed the political program of France, namely, — 
anti-clericalism is for domestic use in unlimited quanti- 
ties, but not for exportation. The administration of ° 
affairs after the Messina earthquake gave rise to charges 
of neglect and malfeasance, but such charges might well ° 
stand on similar occasions anywhere. Profiting by that — 
disaster, certain agents secured the possession of some ° 
fifty Catholic orphans who were to be reared in hetero- 
doxy, but through the personal exertions of Queen © 
Helena, they were restored to Catholic institutions. 
Clamorous outcries for the seizure of the Vatican and 
the abrogation of the Law of Guarantees indicate the 
direction of the wind. 








Rome.—“ Churches for the churchless” is the last 
cry that one should expect to hear from the Eternal City . 
in favor of its citizens, but though churches abound many © 
Romans are churchless. The very poor had established ' 
themselves in such numbers out far beyond the great 
basilica of St. Paul that Belgian Catholics built them a. 
spacious church dedicated to Our Lady Immaculate and | 
St. John Berchmans. The edifice was consecrated on 
March 13 by Cardinal Mercier, Primate of Belgium, who | 
was at the time in Rome at tue head of the Belgian pil- 
grimage.——The second national congress of the Cath- 
olic university students was held during the first week 
of May. In reply to the professions of filial respect, His 
Holiness urged them to study and copy the works of the 
great reformers whom the Church had always aided and 
honored, but to beware of so-called Catholics who, under 
the mask of loyalty and love for the Church, do their 
utmost to undermine authority, reject all guidance and 
foment rebellion. At the same time a convention of the 
Catholic youth of Venice met at Treviso. The Pope sent 
a message of encouragement and blessing to the 5,000. 
delegates ——The golden jubilee of the North American 
College was celebrated with all solemnity on June 9-16.’ 
Alumni of the college, including the Most Rev. W. A. 
Seton, Titular Archbishop of Heliopolis, one of the 
original thirteen students, and Archbishops Farley, 
O’Connell and Blenk, gathered to do honor to the occa-, 
sion. The beatification of the gentle Maid of Orleans’ 
called forth encomiums from more numerous and more 
varied sources than any similar event before. Her 
heroism, her sincerity and her tragic fate were dwelt upon’ 
by writers of every school of religious or political, 
thought. ; 

The perennial fruitfulness of Holy Church in bringing 
forth high types of sanctity, even in times of trial and 
social upheaval, was seen in the canonization of St. 
Clement Maria Hofbauer, C.SS.R., who shone with the 
beauty of holiness when Austria was the plaything of 
Joseph the Sacristan. The eminently practical mind 
of Pius X has been seen in the inauguration of the Bib- 
lical Institute, for research and investigation along scrip- 
tural lines as well as in certain disciplinary enactments of 
wide application. Religious orders and_ congregations 
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have been forbidden to admit one who has been dismissed 
from a similar organization or a college for grave mis- 
conduct. Religious superiors have been limited in their 
powers to contract debts, and former religious have been 
disqualified for teaching im seminaries and for being 
enembers of episcopal courts. The regulations govern- 
ing the emigration of Italian priests to America have 
been made more strict. As some evaded them by coming 
on a “ visit” which proved to be of indefinite duration, 
the length of such visits has been limited to six months. 
The gentle and affable Pius has apostolic firmness where 
the welfare of any part of his flock was concerned, and 
has bent every endeavor to “ restore all things in Christ.” 





Spain.—The murder of some Spanish workingmen by 
the hill tribes of northern Morocco led to a punitive ex- 
pedition of 50,000 troops under General Marina. The 
<alling out of the reserves occasioned a week of rioting 
and bloodshed in Barcelona which led to the overthrow of 
the Conservative Maura ministry. The Liberals under 
the leadership of Sefior Moret y Prendergast came inio 
ower in October. 


The Adana Massacres.—There were two series of 
massacres at Adana, according to private advices from 
Catholic missionaries, which threw additional light on 
this sombre page of contemporary history. The first 
series lasted from April 14 to 16, a pitched battle between 
Turks and Armenians. The Armenians, who had armed 
themselves after the Turkish Constitution was passed 
over a year ago, put up a brave fight. After a respite, 
the shooting was resumed on April 25, and the Armenian 
quarter was destroyed by fire. A French naval officer, 
who had witnessed the horrors of the Boxer uprising in 
China, declares that the atrocities perpetrated at Adana 
were worse than anything he had seen among the Boxers. 
The number of slain was estimated at 10,000 in Adana 
alone. 


From Near and Far.—The Swiss Parliament elected 
Robert Comtesse President of the Confederation for 
1910 to succeed Adolph Dencher. Marc E. Ruchet 
was chosen Vice-President in succession to Comtesse, 
who held that office during the present year. Grand 
Duke Michael Nicholaievitch, granduncle of Emperor 
Nicholas of Russia, died at Cannes, France, on December 
18. He was the fourth son of Emperor Nicholas I, and 
the oldest representative of the imperial house. Presi- 
dent Simon settled the strife of political factions in the 
north of Hayti and was warmly welcomed on his return 
to Port-au-Prince. Secretary of State Knox, receiv- 











ing Enrique Creel, special envoy to Washington from 
Mexico to present memoranda of a plan to prevent threat- 
ened hostilities between the United States and Nicaragua, 
informed him that while the United States welcomed the 
friendship of Mexico, the question with Nicaragua was 
one that would permit of no interference. 








QUESTIONS OF THE YEAR 





A Retrospect of 1909 


One year is like another in some respects. History 
repeats itself from week to week as truly as from century 
to century. No two historical events, however, are ever 
precisely the same. Site and scene and forces conspiring 
or contending to bring them about may appear to be 
identical, so much so that the economist of to-day is con- 
stantly marvelling that things somehow baffle his calcu- 
lations and persist in happening contrary to his theory 
or formula; and still the variable factor in the problem 
is forever asserting itself. Wars, and strikes, and 
budgets, and tax or tariff systems, differ little in sub- 
stance to-day from what they were centuries ago; even 
the men who make them are much the same as the first 
to try them; and yet they work out differently every time 
they are tried, because the chief determining factor is not 
only variable but also incalculable. The human will is 
beyond the constraint of any political or economic law. 
It is the one free and spiritual factor in the chain of 
forces that make history. It acts according to knowl- 
edge, though the knowledge may be limited or misleading. 
It acts as often, unfortunately, by impulse or capnice. 
Rare enough are the human agents who can account 
clearly to themselves for the motives which direct, or for 
the influences which control their conduct in any single 
act. If it be so difficult to determine what has actuated 
one’s doings for to-day, who shall predict what may 
actuate them to-morrow? We may enumerate the dates 
for which certain transactions are set ; we may know how 
we should like to close them; but we cannot divine what 
others may wish, or even predict with assurance that 
others or ourselves will retain our present intentions 
when the day of settlement arrives. Let history repeat 
itself all it may, we still know that we cannot forecast 
the future by the past. 

The year of 1909 was a year of economic struggle 
everywhere. There was scarcely a nation of importance 
without its agitation over financial problems, over 
budgets, and taxes, and tariffs, and trade treaties. In 
some of them the problems are wholly unsolved; none 
of them arrived at more than a partial experimental 
solution, just enough for the time being to stave off 
widespread, if not universal, strikes or industrial stag- 
nation. Strikes there have been in abundance, especially 
in our own country, demoralizing as well as impoverish- 
ing millions of men, women and children, and embitter- 
ing them against owners of wealth and employers of 
labor and political systems which seem to make them the 
easy victims of both. With governments everywhere ab- 
sorbed in the study of fiscal- questions, the year has little 
comfort ‘for the political theorist who would attribute to 
the State the responsibility for moral as well as for 
money reforms. 
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The churches with few exceptions have given up at- 
tempting real moral reform. During the year, the Pro- 
testant churches have proclaimed that they cannot induce 
suitable men to enter their ministry in sufficient number 
to satisfy the needs of their congregations, though with 
apparent inconsistency they deplore their depleted 
churches and a general apathy in religious matters among 
their members. Some have resorted to sensational 
methods of propaganda, to the bill-poster and johnny- 
wagon mode of advertisement; others have adopted the 
trick of Christian science, and tried faith cure, mind 
cure, and other psychic devices to bring purblind mortals 
under their influence. Practically all have given up doc- 
trine as a basis of morality, even Presbyterian examiners 
admitting to the ministry candidates who openly deny 
the fundamental tenets of any form of Christianity. 
Naturally, with the doctrines the moral obligations or 
practices based on them are also gradually lost sight of, 
especially that of conjugal fidelity. No longer now does 
any Protestant body take a Christian stand against di- 
vorce; and gradually the preachers begin to plead for 
civic more than for moral righteousness. No sooner is 
some Christian dogma abandoned or moral canon relaxed 
than some prominent divine hastens to abjure it in 
public and show how superior is private judgment or 
self-assertion to common Christian teaching or tradi- 
tion. Very significant of this tendency during the past 
year is the vogue of many of Chesterton’s essays, in 
which almost as fixed principle he assumes the very adop- 
tion of some startling or advanced view by the pulpiteer 
as ample reason for saying and believing the contrary ; and 
that contrary usually makes him conform to a Catholic 
point of view. The university which was founded to 
be the bulwark of Protestantism in this country is now 
a propaganda of unbelief. 

While denominationalism has been on the wane, human- 
itarianism has been making distinct advances, especially 
during the past half year. This advance has been shown 
by the many large bequests or donations made for the 
purpose of medical research by men who either have 
suffered or who have had relatives afflicted by disease. 
Money and all it can command are now arrayed in battle 
against tuberculosis, hook-worm, cancer, and other forms 
of disease, which so far have baffled the study of phy- 
sicians. Mrs Eddy was shrewd to observe what men 
and women of a material age value most when she en- 
titled her medley Science and Health. 

Notable for the many scientific achievements which 
have marked its progress, the year has been notable also 
for the exposure of impostors and shams in the name of 
science. Early in the year Professor Haeckel was forced 
in public controversy to admit that he had been guilty 
of forging diagrams by which he sought to prove the 
similarity of the embryo of man and ane. As a conse- 
quence. his retirement soon after from the professorship 
of Theology at the University of Jena was attended with 
scant honor. The exploit or pernetration of ‘fr. Cook 





is already a proverbial instance of scientific imposture 
which was made possible on such a colossal scale only 
by the eagerness of a gullible press to get and give al} 
the news. It is hoped that journalists will at least profit 
by the experience to cultivate a prudent skepticism. 
AmeERIcA happily came into existence with the Beatifi- 
cation of Jeanne d’Arc, and the first numbers had much 
to say about the new Blessed. The action of the Church 
was received with generous acclaim not only in France 
and Catholic countries but throughout the world. Writers. 
of abl schools, disentangling the mass of evidence, com- 
pletely refuted the unfounded statements of some parti- 
san historians of the past and agreed with the verdict of 
the Church that her virtues were heroic and her title of 
““ Maid ” was justly won by the purity of her life. They 
further admit that her marvelous achievement—an un- 
lettered girl’s skill in war and strategy and statecraft at 
seventeen and her correct predictions of contingent events 
—could not be naturally accounted for and that there is 
no alternative to her own explanation that God had sent 
her and that His Voices, St. Michael, St. Margaret and 
St. Catharine, had told her what to say and do. The 
secular and Protestant press of England and the United 
States were, as a rule, sympathetic and appreciative, but 
the French infidel group held aloof from the general 
rejoicings that swept over France. The reception of 
Anatole France’s book and of other attempts to depreciate 
the Maid did not encourage continued opposition. The 
palpable contradictions, misstatements and unwarranted 
inferences and hypotheses, which M. France found neces- 
sary to explain away the supernatural, drew so much 
ridicule upon him that he issued a corrected edition, but 
Andrew Lang was able to show that this was no im- 
provement, that the book was fundamentally erroneous 
Canon Dunand’s “ Life of Blessed Jeanne” (AMERICA, 
No. 19), written in exquisite French, completed the dis- 
comfiture of the infidel school. His exposure of their 
methods and his authentic presentment of the facts, have 
left Blessed Jeanne in possession as saint, martyr and 
national heroine of France. Father Thurston, S.J., has 
shown in America (Nos. 3 and 4) that, in the opinion of 
competent scholars, the unworthy presentation of “La 
Pucelle ”’ in Henry VI, is not attributable to Shakespeare. 
The glorification of John Calvin by Presbyterian ora- 
tors on the occasion of his fourth centenary last July, 
made it advisable to examine their claim that he stood for 
the Sovereignty of God and human liberty. We were 
able to show (Vol. I, Nos. 13, 14) that Calvin’s charac- 
teristic doctrines of Predestination Absolute and Total 
Depravity make God a tyrant and man a hopeless slave. 
But Calvinists were not content with election to eternal 
life; they would also control this, and proceed as long as 
their founder’s spirit lasted, to determine things in their 
own favor as if predetermination never existed. They 
persecuted ruthlessly like Calvin to impose their views 
and gloom on others; this did not make for freedom 
of conscience or of government, but it supposed and 
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developed a certain sturdiness and pertinacity which later 
became serviceable when their interests required the right 
use of it. The Irish Presbyterians turned against the 
government that had persecuted them and in doing so 
contributed to American liberty. Whatever was the in- 
fluence of their elective church system, it was not derived 
from Calvin, who appointed his synod and ruled it 
despotically. We also showed,that predestination, the 
Bible as the sole rule of Faith, and often Faith itself, 
have been abandoned by Presbyterianism till little re- 
mains but a Calvinistic shell, and only the Catholic 
Church is left to maintain as before the Sovereignty of 
God and human liberty. 

Rev. Dr. Ganss, in an extended critique (AMERICA, 
Nos. 3 and 4) of Denifle’s “ Luther and Lutheranism, 
Vol II,” proves that the traditional Luther is even more 
a myth than the traditional Calvin. Father Denifle and 
the editor of his posthumous volume, Dr. Weiss, O.P., 
have convinced German historians and scholars that the 
Luther legend has no historical foundation, that Luther’s 
acquaintance with the mystics, scholastics and Fathers 
was of the slightest; that he had no scholarship of any 
kind, nor originality of doctrine; that Lutheranism ex- 
isted before him, and that the reform movement mace 
him, not he the reform movement. 

Dr. Ganss notices the remarkable similarity between 
the causes and conditions, racial, national and personal 
rather than theological, that brought about the Reforma- 
tion in Germany and England. This is further developed 
in our review (No. 10) of Dr. James Gairdner’s “ Lol- 
lardy and the Reformation in England, which shows by 
original documents that English Protestantism “ sprang 
from brute passion and was nourished by selfish policy ” ; 
that Henry VIII's passions produced schism, and Cran- 
mer, who “changed his religious creed as the King 
changed his,” excised whatever was Catholic when 
Henry died and gave the Church of England true Pro- 
testant stamp. The three independent studies of Luther, 
Calvin and Henry VIII lead to the same conclusion: 
‘One article after another of the great Protestant tradi- 
tion has gone, as the actual facts, long buried under a 
mass of misconception and fable, have been brought to 
light.” 

The Champlain Tercentary in July was an object les- 
son in Protestant decadence and Catholic continuity 
(America, No. 14). The celebrations were largely 
attended from New York, New England and Canada. 
The impressive Catholic ceremonies that opened and 
closed the exercises made it clear that Catholicism, the 
same in doctrine and practice as Champlain knew, is 
flourishing to-day in the lands where he introduced it, 
while it is painfully evident that Puritanism, Calvanism 
and all the other isms that were brought to the same 
territory later, are dead or moribund, retaining the name 
while renouncing the reality. Several interesting con- 


tributions by Rev. Dr. Brann point to the same result. 


M. K. 





In the Field of Controversy 


The first number of AMERICA announced editorially 
that it would strictly avoid “all unnecessary contro- 
versy,” while at the same time, as part of its mission, it 
would provide “a defence of sound doctrine,” “a refuta- 
tion of erroneous views and a correction of misstate- 
ments about beliefs and practices which millions hold 
dearer than life.” In fulfilment, then, of its promise, 
when during the year matters of controversy arose which 
it would be criminal to ignore, it became a duty to answer 
false statements whose dissemination would prove a 
stumbling block to the children of the faith as well as to 
the many who are enveloped in the mists of fallacies and 
fictions. 

The first polemical discussion in America was with the 
Bishop of Fond du Lac, Wis., who was riding triumph- 
antly an old hobby of his, Anglican Orders, and com- 
placently assuming that he was firm in the saddle. The 
Anglo-American Bishop was but riding to a fall. Five 
pamphlets dealing with the relative merits of Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Episcopal churches were ex- 
amined and their fallacies exposed and refuted in a series 
of articles entitled “ Bishop Grafton’s Divided House.” 
An open letter to the Editor of AMERICA in which the 
Bishop restated his position on Anglican ordinations 
drew forth a reply which treated exhaustively the claims 


-of some Anglicans or Episcopalians to a real priesthood, 


calling attention to the important and decisive fact never 
controverted that for over one hundred years the ministers 
of the Anglican church‘had been ordained by a formula so 
vague and defective that it would have availed equally 
for the conferring of any Sacrament. Recognizing this 
fact, the representatives of the Anglican Communion 
patched up after the lapse of more than a century a new 
formula which, even were it sufficiently explicit, would 
have failed to obviate the difficulties, seeing that the mis- 
chief done in that period was irreparable. 

A feeble rejoinder to the article in AMERICA appeared 
in pamphlet form of which no notice was taken. It con- 
tained a formidable list of Roman Catholic worthies of 
the past who it was asserted had favored the validity of 
the Anglican claims. In the list were Bossuet, Bishop 
Milner and the Very Rev. (sic) Francis Le Courayer. 
How weak must be the cause that will support itself by 
these props. For Bossuet in his “ History of Protestant 
Variations ” calls the Anglican divines of King Edward 
VI’s time “weak bishops,” “wretched clergy,” “ who 
founded the validity of their consecration and the orders 
of their priests and deacons on a decree of Parliament.” 
Milner, in his “ End of Religious Controversy,” has writ- 
ten one of the ablest refutations in English of Anglican 
Orders. The Very Rev. Francis Le-Courayer was an 
apostate priest and am excommunicate. Let the dead 
bury the dead. 

When the Right Rev. William Doane, Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Albany, commented in 
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the August Century on Cardinal Gibbons’ paper on di- 
vorce which had appeared in the May number, it was felt 
that the interests of truth called for a prompt and effective 
reply. Accordingly the strictures of the Bishop on the 
divorce legislation of the Church were submitted to a 
careful analysis in our issue of August 14; the scriptural 
question was separated from the canonical and the his- 
torical and the loose and inaccurate statements in his ar- 
ticle pointed out. An able refutation of the same mis- 
statements, it was mentioned, had been written years ago 
for the North American by the Rt. Rev. Chancellor of 
the New York Archdiocese, Mgr. Hayes, but as Cardi- 
nal Newman remarks, “ Men do not wish to be disa- 
bused and are loath that error should be torn from them.” 
“Controversy,” he says further, “is good in its 
place.” You will not be able to silence your opponents ; 
do not be surprised at it. When they have made asser- 
tions, they cannot withdraw them, the shame is so great; 
so they go on blustering, and wishing themselves out of 
the awkward position in which they stand. Truth is great; 
a blow is struck within them; they are unnerved by the 
secret consciousness of failure. They speak less confi- 
dently henceforth; public opinion does not respond to 
them and a calumny, which was at first formidable, falls 
on closed hearts and unwilling ears, and takes no root 
in the community at large.” What Newman says of the 
fate of an exploded calumny is equally true of every 
falsehood on which truth casts the illumination of its 
E. SPILLANE, S.]. 


rays. 


Catholic Congresses in the United States 


The year 1909 was marked by important sessions of 
Catholic Congresses and Catholic Associations in many 
parts of the world. At home the Catholic Educational 
Association which met in Boston in July gave evidence of 
the vitality and force of Catholic educational work. This 
Association with renewed endeavor sought by arousing 
interest in the work of Catholic education to impress 
still more deeply upon the people of the United States 
the absolute necessity of religious instruction and train- 
ing as the basis of morality and sound education. The 
feature of the convention which gave most satisfaction to 
the Catholic heart was the manifestation of unity and 
harmony and co-operation in the great body of Catholic 
educators of the country. The Apostolic Mission Union 
completed its three days’ conference at the Catholic 
University on June 11, which resulted in steps being 
taken to secure practical unity among all the forces now 
at work for the conservation, extension and upbuilding 
of the Catholic Church in America. The mission work 
among the Indians and the Negroes of the South, the 
needs of the Italian immigrant and the Chinese, as well 
as the claims of the little children, all received due and 
practical consideration. The second annual convention 
of the American Federation of Catholic Societies held 
at Pittsburg last August was a notable one. The work 





of the convention is admirably summed up in the resolu- 
tions which after a full and free discussion by the mem- 
bers were passed unanimously. The Catholic stand in 
reference to Socialism, Divorce and Education in all its 
grades, was reaffirmed; civic morality was urged in 
resolutions calling for a clean press, for wholesome cor- 
rection in theatrical shows, and the reestablishment of old- 
time respect for, and obedience to, authority. The spread 
of the Holy Name Societies in order to curb the 
viciousness of profanity and blasphemy was advocated ; 
generous suppert of works of charity in favor of the 
Indians and Colored people recommended, and loyalty 
to Church and Government was proclaimed as the true 
spirit of the Federation since it was organized and con- 
ducted solely under Catholic auspices. The thirty-fifth 
annual convention of the Young Men’s National Union, 
likewise held in Boston, in September, gave promise of 
a renewal of former activity. Membership had increased 
fifty per cent. during the twelve-month, and the organiza- 
tion was in a prosperous condition financially. Steps 
were taken to combine the organization with the Young 
Men’s Catholic Institute, the kindred organization in the 
West. The Staatsverband (State Federation) of German 
Catholic Societies closed its annual convention on June 
1 at Schenectady. Three hundred delegates, represent- 
ing eighteen thousand members, were present. An 
excellent practical resolution of the Staatsverband was 
the recommendation that at least one Catholic paper 
should be received in every home. “Let us gladly 
support our schools without asking help from the State,” 
was one of the resolutions, “ and God will bless us in 
our children.” In the latter part of September Indian- 
apolis gave a cordial welcome to the delegates of the 
Central Verein assembled there for their annual meeting. 
The opening parade of 10,000 included in its ranks 
divisions of the Ancient Order of Hibernians and Coun- 
cils of the Knights of Columbus as well as the German 
Catholic Societies of the Verein. It was reviewed by 
Archbishop Falconio, the Apostolic Delegate, several 
bishops and the state and city officials. The convention 
recommended the appointment of a committee to devise 
ways and means to encourage the printing of school books 
from a central bureau with uniformity in text books ; the 
introduction of Catholic books into the public libraries ; 
the distribution of Catholic papers and books among the 
poor, among lukewarm Catholics, and fair-minded Pro- 
testants; and active co-operation among local societies 
in the dissemination of Catholic literature and in the 
election of good municipal officers. 

A survey of the intelligent activity of our several Cath- 
olic Societies in the United States makes instructive read- 
ing, but apart from that it suggests vast possibilities for 
the achievement of grea: results in many departments in 
which Catholics should combine for their mutual interests 
for the good of their fellow citizens, the welfare of 
the State and the progress of the Faith. 





E. P. §. 
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A Happy New Year 


To every reader of AMERICA its editors wish a Happy 
New Year. The wish implies life, health, work in 
abundance, with leisure enough to think of the better lot 
for which the best here is but a preparation, and the 
good sense as well as the good will to find happiness in 
whatever happens. All the riches in the world cannot 
make a man happy unless he knows how to find enjoy- 
ment in them. Even life is a burden to the mind that 
contemplates self-destruction. The man who is master 
of himself will never permit excess of the world’s goods 
to exalt him, nor their loss to depress him. This is 
AMERICA’S greeting, and it is given in the most optimistic 
spirit. If the survey of the year just past contains many 
regrettable occurrences, it is not without its consoling 
and inspiring events. During the year to come, no doubt, 
we shall have to record facts that militate against re- 
ligion and morality, against the welfare of the nation, 
the home, the individual. We shall have to deplore 
ignorance, prejudice and hostility to the Church on many 
sides ; but always it will be with the reminder that if we 
do our duty there will be nothing on our part to deplore, 
and less also on the part of those who come under our 
influence. This is no day for pessimism. It is absurd 
to be wringing hands over the evil tendencies of the age 
and the opposition everywhere to the Church, when by 
rivalling the activity and organization of her reputed 
enemies we could check them and even enlighten them 
to appreciate and respect her cause. It was for this 
object AMERIcA was founded, for this it expects its 
readers to co-operate with it, and in the very enjoyment 
of this work to find their greatest happiness. 





The United States and Latin America 


A million-dollar building at Washington for housing 
the Bureau of American Republics is a solid proof of 
our interest in Latin America. Whether that interest is 
purely altruistic might be another story. The ever- 
growing importance of our commercial relations with the 
other republics and the value of the mining and agri- 
cultural enterprises financed and managed by Americans 
in them have quite naturally drawn our attention to 
them and may have given to the Monroe Doctrine a hue 
somewhat unlike that which it had when it was first 
formulated by John Quincy Adams. Rich in land, rich 
in metals, rich in raw materials, Latin America lacks 
manufacturers, lacks skilled labor, lacks immense aggre- 
gations of capital. While the official classes have com- 
monly hailed with delight the coming of Americans with 
their money, their machinery and their practical business 
methods, there have not been wanting mutterings of dis- 
content over the “ invasion ” which promised to leave for 
the natives only a choice assortment of tree stumps, 
worked-out mines, and waterless deserts, with a few 
mountain trails and some burros to use on them. A 
project to prevent foreigners from acquiring more 
mineral land has already been brought before the Mexi- 
can Congress. 

During our war with Spain, Latin America was not 
excessively demonstrative in displaying sympathy for us. 
The Porto Ricans have not petitioned the throne for 
more American officers, more American ways. The 
Cubans have learned the path to the woodshed, but have 
they learned to love the music of the shingle? If Panama 
shook its fists and made wry faces at Colombia, United 
States marines were at hand to see fair play. Secretary 
Root was cordially received at every stop on his tour, 
for it is good to have a good-natured big brother to 
champion one’s rights. But if the big brother aforesaid 
kicks your toys about and scuttles your little boats and 
makes off with your favorite taw, he ceases to be so 
wholly and altogether desirable and welcome. 

Our Latin American friends are fond of restful repose 
in the shadow of the outstretched wings of the American 
Eagle, but they do not wish to be hovered or cosseted. 
Of common tongue and common ancestry, republics are 
so jealous of their national independence that any ef- 
fective alliance among them seems to be almost visionary. 
It will require, therefore, clever statesmanship to im- 
press upon them in their present uneasiness that in re- 
dressing their wrongs their rights will be respected and 
guarded. 


Spain Must Be in the Wrong 


Such seems to be the verdict that the generality of our 
people have pronounced. Legal practitioners use various 
terms to describe a judicial decision made without hearing 
both sides in a controversy, or without fair warning to 
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one of the parties. Snap judgments and ex-parte de- 
cisions have more than once besmirched the ermine. 

During the last five hundred years, Spain has been 
dosed with all kinds of political nostrums. Noisy 
kinglets, now allied, now squabbling with one another, 
absolutism, to be described only in capital letters, a few 
imitations of a limited monarchy, and even a vaudeville 
republic, have come in quick succession to distract the 
people and exhaust the country. 

Geographically, Spain is in one piece. Ethnographically, 
the Basque, the Castilian and the Catalonian differ in 
language, temperament and ideals as if trackless oceans 
and unscaled mountains instead of creeks and hummocks 
separated each from the others. The younger provinces 
have social customs and political theories and practices 
which were not new a thousand years ago. We Ameri- 
cans, who have “arrived” so recently, seem to be bent 
on hiding our abbreviated pedigree by despising and 
denouncing a political monument which does not smell 
of fresh plaster and calcimine. With all our modern 
methods we have to lament so often the defeat of justice 
that we have no grounds to claim for ourselves ex- 
clusively the possession of the blindfolded goddess with 
her scales and sword. ; 

In 1863, when rioters burnt and sacked the Colored 
Orphan Asylum in New York City, murdered people and 
performed other feats equally patriotic and chivalrous, 
the Empire State was helpless. The Army of the 
Potomac was called upon for troops to restore order and 
protect life and property. May we say that all citizens 
who kept closely behind barred doors during that time of 
incendiarism and bloodshed were really in sympathy with 
the perpetrators of those lawless acts? Our brief history 
contains many records of mob violence which overrode 
the local militia and gave way only before the Federal 
troops. 

The full report of the Ferrer trial has been published 
in a pamphlet of some seventy pages. Although our 
synopsis in AMERICA of October 30, 1909, was exact and 
sufficiently comprehensive, it is well to repeat that wit- 
nesses testified to Ferrer’s activity in stirring up the 
people to riot in two suburbs of Barcelona and to his 
personal participation in leading a crowd of rioters in 
the city itself. Extracts from the military code under 
which he was tried show that the names of the judges 
were made known to him, that he had the right to reject 
any or all of them for cause, that he could choose his 
own counsel, that he could testify as often as he wished, 
that on his request his previous declarations should be 
read to him, that during twenty-eight days he had the 
right to summon witnesses, that in case of a tie vote the 
decision should be in his favor, and that the decision of 
the court required review and confirmation by the highest 
military officer. 

When the revolt broke out the few available troops 
guarded the government property. Hence, the churches 
and convents which had to be left unguarded, were the 





first to suffer. Zorilla had failed at revolution through 
want of men. His friend, Ferrer, opened a school of 
revolution which was ignored until one of his aides hurled 
a bomb at the king and his consort in their bridal pro- 
cession. The Barcelona riots were only a practice game 
or at most a field day for the students of anarchy in the 
Escuela Moderna, They applied the principles that they 
had learned. 


Italy’s New Ministry 


It thundered so much that it rained, and the Giolitti 
ministry fell. Whether this will result in favor of the 
Church or against it only time can tell. The reasons for 
the collapse are not altogether understood. Some are 
persuaded that the premier wished to throw upon the 
Opposition the solution of certain grave economic ques- 
tions, for he still commands so many votes that he could 
at any time carry a vote of want of confidence in his 
successor and thus resume his former position at the 
head of the cabinet. Sonnino, the new President of the 
Council, is a Protestant of Jewish ancestry. All his 
predecessors have been at least nominally Catholics. 
Sonnino announces his program as “ neither clericalism 
nor anti-clericalism,’ under which delightfully vague 
phrase anything and everything may lurk. The new 
ministry consists of men of the most conflicting political 
views who are united only in their opposition to Giolitti, 
who controlled the State for over three years. As the 
new ministry is dependent upon some of Géiolitti’s fol- 
lowers for a working majority, it will not be a great 
change from what the country has already experienced. 

The beneficent effects of the reforms instituted by the 
Holy Father have extended to the religious orders. In 
a letter to the three Ministers General of the Fran- 
ciscans, he has intimated his wish that a complete fusion 
be effected among them, thus bringing under one superior 
upwards of 25,000 friars. Other important reforms are 
now under consideration. 

Whether work undertaken in the Catholic movement 
in Italy should be simply and avowedly Catholic, has been 
determined in the affirmative by an autograph decision 
of the Holy Father. His action does not imply any 
adverse criticism of the German Centre of the French 
union of all honest people for the defense of liberty 
in France, for circumstances warrant in one country what 
they do not warrant in another. 





The Bishops of Salford, Newport and Middlesbrough 
have called the attention of their flock to the Prime 
Minister’s promise to settle the Education question ac- 
cording to the wishes of the Nonconformists in case he 
is returned to power. They point out that, while the 
Church is indifferent to purely secular politics, it can not 
be indifferent to its schools and the children educated 


in them. 
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LITERATURE 


REFLECTIONS ON THE LITERARY YEAR 


It was Charles Lamb, if we rightly remember, who said that 
every time a new book appeared, he read an old one. He would 
be hard put to it in these days. We doubt whether the supply 
of old books would be adequate even if the feat Lamb pro- 
posed to himself were physically feasible. Sometime in the 
course of the next few weeks the plodding statistician will un- 
dertake to startle us by computing the number of new books 
published in 1909. We doubt of his success in stirring even 
our interest. We are sure his figures will run into the tens of 
thousands. 

It is easy to condemn sweepingly and off-hand the entire liter- 
ary portion of the enormous mass of contemporary publications. 
One occupies a safe position in doing so; he is intrenched behind 
great authorities, and, since final verdicts upon present-day 
writers lie only with posterity, a deliberate and unswerving 
preference for the old writers in every comparison with the new 
is an attitude maintainable without much effort during an or- 
dinary life-time. 

Still, as one goes back over the year’s achievement and recalls 
pleasant and profitable hours with living authors, he is in all 
honesty bound to admit the existence of an amazing amount of 
literary talent among our writers of books in English. This 
fact will be borne in upon us with greater force if we refer to 
the state of literature in this country fifty years ago. About 
that time the popular novel of the day—one of the first, if not 
the very first, of best sellers—was “ The Lamplighter,” by Maria 
Susanna Cummins. Contrast its stiff, formal and artificial style 
and handling of plot with the easy assurance of one of any 
dozen novels that have enriched publisher and author during the 
past year. There can be no doubt that we have advanced pro- 
digiously in literary art. , 

But we have no Hawthorne, nor Lowell, no Thackeray, nor 
Macaulay, nor Tennyson, nor Longfellow! How can we claim 
advancement? There is a fallacy lurking here, if we can only 
discover it. There can be no question that the chasm between 
a popular writer like the author of “ The Lamplighter” and the 
best of her contemporaries, yawned deeper and wider than that 
which severs our best writers at present from the class known 
merely as the suppliers of best-sellers. Mrs. Edith Wharton and 
Mrs. Thurston do not lag far behind Henry James, Thomas 
Hardy and Rudyard Kipling—not so far behind certainly as Miss 
Cummins relatively to Thackeray, Hawthorne and Dickens. The 
same observation may be made of the essay-writers and poets. 
It seems fair, therefore, to draw the deduction that, if our best 
falls below the mid-Victorian best our next best is far superior 
to the bulk of writing of fifty years ago, after excluding the ac- 
knowledged masters. Our average has risen at the expense of 
individual greatness. Literature has been discovered by the 
masses; and democracy, not without valuable compensations in 
other respects, seems to be the cause of mediocrity in letters. 

The democratic occupation of literature, however, has by no 
means destroyed the respect in which aristocratic traditions have 
always been held. We hear a great deal of cheap pessimism ex- 
pressed concerning the neglect of the classic English writers. 
On the other hand, a glance through the publishers’ catalogues 
will reveal a wide interest in them. Thackeray, Scott, Dickens, 
Austen, Eliot, Stevenson, Trollope, Lytton, Reade, not to men- 
tion standard poets, historians, essayists and biographers, come 
out in new editions nearly every year. The publishers ap- 
parently find these reprints rich sources of revenue. The doubt 
always remains, of course, that such sets of the classics may be 
purchased for the decoration of a library rather than for prac- 
But if only half the sales were taken as an indication 
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of a vital interest in the best work of the past, we might almost 
be justified in concluding that the classic English writers find 
a wider audience among us than among their own contemporaries. 

Another sign of the veneration in which the present genera- 
tion views the literary past is the interest manifested during the 
past year in literary centenaries. A large literature—some 
of it of permanent value—was occasioned by anniversary cele- 
brations in honor of Tennyson, Dr. Johnson, Poe and Holmes. 
The tone of most of the writers of this memorial literature, while 
critical and deliberate, was humble and keyed to a note of 
homage. Our weekly literary reviewers are more humane and 
less reluctant to recognize living merit than the truculent “ Quar- 
terlies” that flourished in the days of Keats; and even they 
have sighed with disappointment on turning their gaze back 
from the older men to the crowded fields of the living. 

Kipling’s “ Actions and Reactions” does not measure up to 
heroic standards. Its tales are clever and ingenious, wonderfully 
and uniquely ingenious; but they do not stand so far apart from 
the work of contemporaries as his earlier stories. Hence, the 
disappointment of his critics; and as for the ingenuity, that is 
a quality which is not the most striking feature of assured clas- 
sics. The convolutions of Henry James have become more in- 
tricate than ever; one is tempted to think of him in the distant 
future, if he ever attains it, as a curiosity of literature analo 
gous to Lilly, the “ Euphuist.” It is well for an author to have 
the quality of intellectual appeal, but a writer is apt to over- 
shoot the mark when his appeal strains itself in order to be ur- 
gently discriminating and over-subtle. It is a commentary on 
the amount of leisure at the disposal of the world that such 
a writer is popular. Every year sees one or more new volumes 
from his pen.. During the year just closed he has given us a 
novel, “Julia Bride,” and descriptive impressions of Italy, 
“Ttalian Hours.” His admirers profess satisfaction. They 
are exclusive enough to be known as Jamesites. No one ever 
was a Scottite or a Thackerayite; and the difference contains a 
world of suggestive criticism. 

Howells has give us another book of English impressions under 
the title, “ Seven English Cities.” The studies are strictly im- 
pressionistic and do not make much of mere information. Wil- 
liam de Morgan, who tells us that he is seventy years old and 
that he began writing fiction at sixty-five, has sustained the as- 
tonishment of the public at this extrinsic circumstance of au- 
thorship by his new novel, “It Never Can Happen Again.” The 
author is praiseworthy for seeking a hearing by the most le- 
gitimate literary avenues. He does not distort language like 
James, nor cultivate a brilliant eccentricity like Bernard Shaw, 
nor study the unusual and the fantastic like the later Kipling. He 
is ready to succeed or fail with the ordinary tools used by his 
great predecessors. Such stout honesty of purpose has a fresh- 
ness in a time of weakly extravagance and wins our approval. 
The unsound spot in De Morgan’s art is his cynicism on the sub- 
ject of religion, a defect which has always proved to be essential 
and a mortal flaw in the case of literary artists of the past. 
This cynicism is becoming more and more frequent in English 
literary productions. Sometimes it is bitter, sometimes haughtily 
contemptuous, and sometimes ostentatiously indulgent, as if 
belief in Christianity were a weakness of the intellect more or 
less inevitable in certain cases and to be deplored and tolerated 
rather than blamed. It used to be a boast with us that our 
literature, unlike that of Germany and the Latin countries, was 
not atheistic. The past year has shaken our confidence in the 
permanence much longer of the religious tone in English letters. 
Compare in this respect the men, whose anniversaries were cele- 
brated during the year, with the distinguished writers whom the 
year saw pass away. Dr. Johnson, Tennyson, Poe and Holmes 
were not Christian apologists to any marked degree: but Chris- 
tianity was taken for granted by them; it supplied the atmosphere 
in which they thought and worked, colorless, perhaps, and inde- 
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finable, but nevertheless convenient and undeniable. And place 
alongside of them the unabashed paganism of Swinburne and 
Meredith. Nor were Swinburne and Meredith erratic lumi- 
maries of these later days, like Shelley to the public of Scott and 
Wordsworth—adored by a daring and reckless coterie, but 
shunned by the decent. No, their deaths were the signals for 
universal panegyrics; they occupied the highest eminences in 
literature; their frank abhorrence of Christian law and morality, 
which fifty years ago would have kept them in obscurity, has 
in these days stimulated rather than checked popular applause. 
The other events of the year, looked at from this point of view, 
hardly modify the startling contrast thus disclosed. The much- 
bewailed poet, Davidson, who is thought to have committed sui- 
cide after a sudden and complete disappearance from among his 
family and friends, was a public blasphemer of anarchistic viru- 
lence. 

Thomas Hardy, whose latest volume of poems, “ Time’s 
Laughing Stocks,” appeared in the fall, is the successor, if not 
the equal of Meredith in prose and verse; and Hardy’s idea of 
the world, its origin, its Providence and its destiny, would not 
reflect credit on its possessor even if he were a savage. Life, 
according to Hardy, is a blend of comedy and tragedy: the 
comedy belongs to Fate, which enjoys kicking us about; the 
tragedy is all ours. The only voice raised against this usurpa- 
tion of the seats of Wordsworth, Scott, Browning, Tennyson, 
by the Shelleys of recent history is that of Chesterton. But, 
although Chesterton’s flair and ingenuity have won him a large 
audience for an unpopular cause, the impression of sincerity, 
which successful pleading demands, is ‘necessarily weakened by 
his efforts—brilliant indeed but, nevertheless, somewhat theatri- 
cal effects—to keep the attention of an audience whose reluc- 
tance is always before his eyes and uppermost in his mind. 

Another small item, corroborative of our dispirited view of the 
trend.of our literature, is the prolonged popularity of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. During the autumn five new il- 
lustrated editions of Fitzgerald’s version appeared. In Fitz- 
gerald’s own life-time the original edition was for years a drug 
on the market. This may indicate a keener sense of esthetic 
values now than formerly. But the sense has been developed at 
the expense of Christian belief, practice and ideals. It is note- 
worthy that the sacrifice has not been productive of expected re- 
sults. With all our artistic growth in literary receptivity, we all 
have to confess a falling off in the grade of achievement. A 
revived and artificial paganism can never be a source of genuine 
inspiration. William Butler Yeats and John M. Synge—the latter 
died in the spring—have used considerable intelligence and 
effort in blowing life into pagan mummies; but the result, from 
an artistic point of view, is meagre and disappointing. One his- 
torical expression during the year of the new spirit in our lit- 
erature was the dedication of the Keats-Shelley House in Rome, 
on April 3, in the presence of the Italian king. 

It is a hackneyed and uninteresting theme—this of finding 
fault with the ethical and religious shortcomings of literature. 
It is a subject on which one can easily become a disagreeable 
alarmist. But, if our vision is not extremely distorted, there 
has never been any period in our history when the consciences 
of writers, publishers and readers have been so hardened to 
religious instincts and to the suggestions of virtue and personal 
honor. The Gallicisation of our literature is growing from 
year to year. The commanding figures in the literary world in 
the present period of our history are men who, as authors, at 
least, toy with dishonor, as with a comrade, and treat religious 
truth and feeling as so much crude provincialism. The conse- 
quence is that most of the second-rate scribblers have aligned 
themselves with the leaders and discovered that the surest road 
to a fat purse and newspaper fame consists in dispensing “ New 
Thought” to a thoughtless public. “New Thought,” so far 
as one can observe, is the same thing as “new animal sensa- 





tions and liberties”; the newer the thought, the less of the 
thinking faculty and the more of the “tiger and ape.” The 
Spectator, with a rather apologetic preface feels forced to pro- 
test against the present drift of letters among us. In one of its 
November numbers its reviewer takes occasion to denounce in 
the most absolute and forcible terms the latest novel of H. G. 
Wells. “We do not wish,” he says, “to make appeal solely to 
the principles of Christian morality or to the sanctions of re- 
ligion, though to our mind that appeal is the strongest and 
greatest of all. What we want to do on this present occasion is 
to ask even those whose ears are deaf to such an appeal whether 
they think that it is possible to build up a self-sustained and a 
permanent State upon the basis which underlies not only Mr. 
Wells’s latest novel, but so considerable a section of the thinking 
and writing which are described as modern.” 

Literary essay-writing, at least in America, still continues to 
maintain a high excellence. Mr. Brownell gave us during the 
year a volume of careful criticism and appreciation; Paul Elmer 
More published his sixth series of Shellburne essays and suc- 
ceeds in being illuminating except where he essays to pose as 
an arbiter in ecclesiastical quarrels; and Harry Thurston Peck 
who is our Admirable Crichton, has enriched criticism with his 
“Studies in Several Literatures.” In England Arthur Symons, 
a frankly sensualistic poet, has not won enthusiastic praise for 
his prose criticism, “The Romantic Movement in English 
Poetry.” Professor Bradley’s “Oxford Lectures on Poetry” 
may be harder to read; but it is a far superior book. 

Perhaps no field of literature has been more productive during 
the past year than that cultivated by travelers. Books of travel 
and exploration, well-written and enticing, have apparently a 
large demand, and the fact is one of the few healthy signs of the 
times. President Roosevelt, Lieutenant Shackleton, Commander 
Peary and Doctor Cook, helped to stimulate the interest. Two 
of the most notable books dealing with travel that appeared 
during the year are Sven Anders Hedin’s “ Trans-Himalaya” 
and the “ Autobiography of Henry M. Stanley,” edited by his 
wife. China and Japan supplied material for a large number 
of the year’s books. 

Catholic authorship has been fairly conspicuous. Father Tabb 
will be missed; we doubt whether we can say the same thing of 
Crawford. We have no successor now to Henry Harland, if 
it is not “ John Ayscough,” who gave the public two admirable 
books during the last twelve months, nor to Francis Thompson, 
the publication of whose “Selected Poems” was one of the 
literary events of the spring. Réné Bazin crept into English 
notice and favor through translation; Maurice Francis Egan 
exposed “The Wiles of Sexton Maginnis,” and Canon Shee- 
han finished the year strong for Catholic fiction in his splendid 
story about “Dr. Gray.” Other Catholic names that have ap- 
peared on last year’s books are those of Mrs. Katherine Tynan 
Hinckson, Mrs. Wilfrid Ward and Mrs. Meynell. We miss, 
however, such names as Gasquet, Repplier and Guiney. The 
versatile Mr. Belloc gave us an entertaining book about Marie 
Antoinette, and Mgr. Bernard Ward’s two volumes on the En- 
glish Catholics is a work of historical and literary interest. 

If there ever were need for distinguished Catholic authorship 
it is now. As in the fields of education and social evolution 
the only hope of keen observers is the firm and steadfast bear- 
ing of Catholic truth amid the upheavals of socialism and the 
doctrinal disintegration of the universities, so in the field of 
literature—which is merely an upper stratum towards which 
socialistic libertinism and the “ New Thought” of the schools 
inevitably find their way—our hope for literature and national 
character favors the desire that Catholic authorship will grow 
and Catholic truth and standards of morality will seek the out- 
lets of a cultivated art to charm the popular ear and win it 
from the Pied Piper of treacherous music. 

James J. Daty, S.J. 
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JESU DULCIS MEMORIA 


(From St. Bernard’s Hymn in the office 
of the Feast of the Holy Name.) 


Fond memories Jesus’ Name recall 
That hold the vibrant heart in thrall, 
But honey and earth's sweetness all 
Before, sweet Jesus’ Presence pall. 


No notes from lips more soothing sing, 
No sounds on ear more joysome ring, 

No thoughts to mind more winsome cling 
Than Jesus, Son of God, our King. 

O Jesus, Hope art Thou, designed 

To light and melt the sinful mind; 

To all who ask or seek Thee, kind, 

But, oh, what joy to those who find! 


Nor tongue nor voice avails to tell, 
Nor sign nor script hath power to spell— 
They only in Thy Heart that dwell 
Can know what means to love Thee well. 


Be Thou, dear Lord, our joy to-day, 
Who art to be our joy for aye! 
Jesus in Thee our glory be 
Through time and through eternity! 


M. 
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EDUCATION 


The most striking feature of educational 
work during the year just closed has been 
the pronounced stand taken by educators 
in regard to thoroughness and the need of 
insistence upon the religious element in 
school training. For years complaints have 
heen emphatic concerning the low standards 
that obtain in many of our most respectable 
schools and general disposition has de- 
veloped to trace the evil to its source. The 
defenders of conservatism in_ school 
methods cannot but feel self-complacent 
as they observe the reaction against the 
policy of the late president of Harvard, 
which was largely resporisible for the low- 
ering of our educational standards. 

The change of sentiment confirms the 
substance of conclusions reached ten years 
ago by Father Brosnahan, in his keen 
critique of President Eliot’s program. The 
unfavorable criticism, practically universal 
to-day, will lead to a reforming of course 
programs in the schools of the country. 

Mr. Bradley Gilman, Harvard, ’80, 
speaking of a needed feature wh the life of 
his own university voices well the growing 
chorus of belief among non-Catholic edu- 
cators that religious training must become 
a feature of the education offered in all 
centres of learning. “ Harvard undergradu- 
he writes, “like all youths, need 
education of heart and will, in devotional 
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religious education is possible, by the pres- 
ence and direct appeals of raen who feel 


jand live the robust, manly principles of 


Christian life which they advocate.” To 
Catholics, who have been making sacrifices 
for this cause, the evident return of their 
long-time opponents to sounder view in this 
vital question is a source of unbounded 
satisfaction. The challenge of Bishop Mc- 
Faul, which created so decided a stir last 
July, has not been wholly ineffective. De- 
spite the flippant casting aside of his words 
by prominent leaders in secular schools, 
the bishop’s charges have not been dis- 
proved and they, whose schools are af- 
fected by the indictment are beginning to 
see that they must do something to ap- 
pease the parents, who however negligent 
themselves, do not care to hurl their boys 
into an atmosphere of sheer infidelity. 





The year was distinguished by the un- 
usually strong utterances of Catholic 
bishops in the United States on the posi- 
tion of the Church in educational matters 
and on the duties and responsibilities of 





processes. 

|college—is under obligation to educate | 
its youth morally and _ religiously as 
well as intellectually; and this must be 





Catholic parents regarding the training of 
their children. Archbishop O’Connell’s ad- 
dress at the opening of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association in Boston in July was 
particularly noteworthy and won a word 
of praise from the Holy Father himself 
for its thoroughly Catholic tone. Bishop 
Colton, of Buffalo, in a circular to his peo- 
ple early in September, urged that ener- 
getic effort, such as has already made our 
parochial school system so notably success- 
ful, be now given to the development of 
secondary and high schools as need re- 
quires. A pastoral letter of Bishop Grace, 
of Sacramento, California, on Catholic 
schools was a valuable contribution to the 
literature on that subject. In dedicating 
Loyola Academy, the first of the buildings 
of the new Jesuit University in Chicago, 
Archbishop Quigley of Chicago pleaded for 
Catholic education as the one safeguard 
against the growing strength of socialism 
and infidelity. Bishop McFaul’s indictment 
of the rationalistic and free-thinking teach- 
ing marked in many secular institutions 
needs but be referred to. 





The annual reports issued by the Rev- 
erend Superintendents of Schools in many 
dioceses mark gratifying progress in the 
systematic organization of the parochial 
schools of the country, and their straight- 
forward presentation of results achieved 
offers a comforting assurance that Catholie 
sacrifice for principle’s sake has not been 
without excellent returns. The reports of 
Reverend Philip R. McDevitt, of Phila- 
delphia, and of Reverends Thomas Thorn- 
ton and Joseph Smith of New York might 
serve as models of these important docu- 


ments. 


Anniversary celebrations of more than 
ordinary interest to Catholic educators 
were held in several places during the year 
just ended. On September 9, 10 and 11 the 
Catholic University of Louvain, justly dear 
to many American Alumni, attracted rep- 
resentatives from practically all Europe 
and America to the splendid series of fes- 
tivities marking its seventy-fifth year of 
active educational effort. In June the 
American College in Rome celebrated its 
golden jubilee, on which occasion Pius X 
sent to Mgr. Kennedy, its rector, an apos- 
tolic letter in which he expressed his ex- 
treme gratification “at the splendid harvest 
of sound knowledge and wholesome disci- 
pline that the college has yielded.” Over 
five hundred priests have been sent out 
from the North American College, since 
that institution was opened in 1859. The 
alumni now ministering in the United 
States are nearly three hundred. A band 
numbering fifty of these, headed by Arch- 
bishop Farley of New York, assisted at the 
jubilee services in Rome. 

The Sisters of Charity, commonly known 
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as Mother Seton’s Community, whose de- 
voted labors in the East and Middle West 
have made parochial schools possible in 
those sections, met with splendid success 
in their efforts to celebrate worthily their 
foundress, Mother Seton’s centenary. In 
Emmitsburg, the birth-place of the com- 
munity the anniversary was kept in June; 
Cincinnati, the home of one of its branches, 
honored the occasion in July, and New 
York made splendid public acknowledg- 
ment of its debt to Mother Seton’s daugh- 
ters on December 1 and 2. As we go to 
press, Newark, N. J., where a mother- 
house of the community was established 
in 1859, is preparing to celebrate the anni- 
versary. A happy feature of this last cele- 
bration will be the presence of Mother 
Xavier, the venerable founder of the house 
in 1859. 





In mid-July the sixth annual convention 
of the Catholic Educational Association 
was held in Boston. It proved to be the 
banner meeting of that body both in its 
attendance and in the success its directors 
achieved in impressing the public mind with 
the strength and harmony of the Catholic 
system and in confirming the stand Catho- 
lics take regarding the birthright of every 
Gatholic to a Catholic education in school, 
college and university. One purpose was 
emphasized in its meetings this year, to 
faster interest in institute work among 
the Catholic teaching body, religious and 
lay, and reports that have come in during 
the course of the present year go to show 
that this aim of the association is being 
achieved very generally throughout the 
land. 

The usual Summer School sessions were 
hefd at Cliff Haven, New York, and Spring 
Bank, the new home of the Western Catho- 
lic Summer School on Oconomowoc Lake, 
at Okauchee, Wisconsin. Interesting pro- 
grams of study and of lectures with attrac- 
tive arrangements for social entertainment 
made both meetings gratifyingly success- 
ful. 





New buildings and additions to already 
existing college plants were many in the 
past year. A new college was opened at 
Grand Coteau, La.; the Walsh Hall, an 
addition to the dormitory facilities of 
Notre Dame, was erected; Bishop Garri- 
gan of Sioux City installed members of 
the Congregation of St. Viateur in his new 
college in Sioux City, Iowa; the Polish 
Seminary of Detroit was transferred to 
Orchard Lake, Michigan, opening classes 
there in the former Michigan College; 
Bishop Donahue, of Wheeling, W. Va., es- 
tablished a college for boys at Huntington, 
W. Va.; the Ladies of the Sacred Heart 
moved to their new academy in San Fran- 


C10. 
Searcely a diocese of the country failed 





to add to its parochial school buildings, the 
record in this respect in the more populous 
dioceses like New York and Chicago being 
singularly good. 





Of interest in non-Catholic educational 
chronicle were the decided expressions of 
men like Judge Grosscup in favor of the 
introduction of the religious element into 
our public school system; the exposure of 
the rationalistic and infidel tendencies of 
the teaching of leading professors in State 
and secular, secondary and higher schools; 
the criticisms directed against the adminis- 
tration of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Improvement of Teaching in the United 
States, as dangerous to the freedom and 
independence necessary for the develop- 
ment of educational systems among us; the 
active propaganda against Greek-letter fra- 
ternities and student organizations of simi- 
lar nature in secondary and high schools 
and the revival of opposition to football in 
many minds because of the brutality and 
danger to life and limb apparently insepa- 
rable from its present development. 





Probably the two incidents in the educa- 
tional life of foreign lands during 1909, 
which arouse most interest among the 
readers of AMERICA were the definite ar- 
rangement concluded for the opening of 
a National University of Ireland whose 
classes Catholics might frequent without 
prejudice to their consciences and the 
sturdy stand taken by the French Bishops, 
clergy and people in defense of Catholic 
schools and Catholic teaching, in opposition 
to the infidel programs of the ruling powers 
of their country. Speaking of the Irish 
University, Cardinal Logue has said: “ The 
commission appointed by the Government 
to draw up the statutes of the new uni- 
versity certainly succeeded in making the 
best of their task. They have given us a 
university, to be sure, of which we can 
take advantage, not exactly owing to the 
principles upon which it is established, but 
owing to our trust in those who are to have 
charge of it, but it is far, far short of 
what we Irish Catholics would look upon 
as an ideal university.” His words refer 
to the fact that while the Irish people are 
a religious people, as far as legislation, at 
least, is concerned, religion is ostracized 
and ostracized pretty effectively from this 
new university. 





The Catholic University of America re- 
ceived a new Rector. Early in spring Dr. 
Thomas J. Shahan was named to the post 
ad tempus in succession to Bishop O’Con- 
nell who had taken up his new duties in 
San Francisco. The appointment was later 
made a permanent one and in appreciation 
of the worth and merit of the new rector 
the Holy See recently honored Dr. Shahan 
by making him a domestic prelate. 





IN PICTURE LAND 


As we look back over the achieve- 
ments of the year 1909 it would seem 
indeed that to pictures and to the mak- 
ing of pictures—and to the showing of 
pictures—there shall be no end. In 
New York alone the number of exhibi- 
tions has been infinite. Large exhibi- 
tions of ancient or modern paintings; 
small specialized exhibitions; exhibitions 
of single groups of canvases; again in- 
dividual exhibitions prepared by the art- 
ist. Two stand forth among these vari- 
ous artistic events for a singular and 
marked importance: they are the Sorolla 
Exhibition in May and the Hudson-Ful- 
ton, just over. 

The others merge in recollection and 
one is obliged to search one’s mind for 
notable features in each. Yet the sum 
total of production is strong and sat- 
isfying. To begin with, the annual Ex- 
hibition of the National Academy of De- 
sign, last March, did it not inspire us 
with a certain respect for the breadth 
and solidity of American workmanship? 
The ideal is not much cultivated among 
us; neither is symbolism (except the 
simple, patriotic honoring of the flag) ; 
and the historic subject is a thing almost 
unknown; but the workers are stout of 
heart and hand and their sincerity is 
great. They have gone out to the 
mountains and fields, to the ocean coast- 
lines, to roof-top and factory, to city 
squares in rain and snow; and every- 
where is the same steady eye and steady 
pulse to observe and note truthfully 
what they see. 

In portraiture they excel. Sargent’s 
“Miss Vanderbilt,” a simple girl in 
white, with a blue ribbon, standing 
against a foliage, will haunt you; you 
scarcely know why. And you will have 
as much pleasure out of Miss Lydia 
Emmet’s painted children as if they 
could come, bright looks and charming 
faces, breathing, out of their frames. A 
little later, we had the Ten American 
Painters, one roomful of pictures, but 
making up in quality for their neces- 
sarily limited number. The wonderful, 
freshly painted “ Blue Cup,” such a ro- 
bust study and such a radiant, rosy de- 
piction of young womanhood, vied with 
the more effaced “Honeysuckle Giri,” 
in her subtle harmonies of white and 
pale golds. Childe Hassam showed his 
“ Neptune’s Cove,” which has won more 
laurels since, and there were quiet views 
of fen and meadow, and flower-bordered 
ditches, peaceful scenes for poets and 
dreamers, by Alden Weir. 

At the MacDowell Club, La Farge’s 
water colors and one or two portraits in 
oils were paramount. Rather severely 
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criticised, yet interesting so many, was 
Mrs, Stillman’s display early in the year. 
Mrs. Stillman is one of the genuine pre- 
Raphaelites, of the original London 
group. Rossetti and Burne-Jones had 
the honor of her friendship, and Ruskin 
was of the number of her admirers. It 
is curious to note how her great beauty 
and grace, unfaded still, are cast quite in 
the Pre-Raphaelite lines. The paint- 
ings, mostly landscapes done in Eng- 
land and Italy, were shown by a Fifth 


Avenue dealer under the artist’s own 
supervision. Mme. Stillman has to her 
credit some very charming subjects 


drawn from the “ Fioretti di S. Frances- 
co,” these quaint and inimitable pages. 
In May Sorolla came and took us all 


by storm. No exhibition for years has 
been so crowded, so talked about, so 
written upon. And Sorolla deserves the 
whole bulk of his fame and commenda- 
tion. 

Following after Sorolla came _ the 
Basque Parisian, Tulaoga. Another 


modern Spaniard, eminently modern, in- 
teresting, very strong, gloomy in color, 
learned in the harmonizing of crushed 
and faded tints like dead flowers; see- 
ing, occasionally, with a power of irony 
and sarcasm that makes his figures cari- 
catures; drawing with a scalpel. His 
subjects are not always pleasant. 

We must not omit in our retrospect 
the exhibition of Animals in Black and 
White at the Lenox Library, drawings 
and etchings by famous masters of line 
and point; and the exhibition of French 
art at the Colonial Club, painters and 
sculptors of the eighteenth century 
being too well represented there, for the 
display to be considered merely one of a 
decorative value. 

It would be idle to speak again of the 
Hudson-Fulton Loan Collection at the 
Metropolitan Museum. Not only was it 
one of the great treats in picture-land 
this year, but, to many of us it has been 
a real school for the knowledge and 
appreciation of Dutch painting of the 
seventeenth century. 

As we close, the nine Van Dyck’s at 
the Knoedler Galleries (belonging to 
Mr. Widener and Mr. Frick) are being 
withdrawn from view. These portraits 
are interesting historically on account of 
their painter and the persons painted, 
and those from the Cattaneo Palace in 
Genoa in particular have been seen by 
few, as only guests at that aristocratic 
house were allowed the privilege. Chief 
among them are the likenesses of Donna 
Elena Grimaldi, wife of Nicola Cattaneo 
(the Grimaldi are Genoese and number 
doges among their ancestors), followed 
by her African page, who holds a sun- 
shade over her head; and the Prince of 
St. Angelo, Commander of the fleet and 





Genoese ambassador to the court of 
Philip IV of Spain. These _ strange, 
proud personages of long ago look oddly 
enough in our modern-day gallery and 
are surely fallen from their high estate. 

One of the most attractive as to per- 
sonality is the auburn daughter of the 
Marchese Cattaneo, Giovanna by name, 
future wife no doubt of admiral or princely 
merchant. Later she may grow arrogant, 
hard of mouth, but at present she is sup- 
ple and seeks to please. As she stands in 
her white brocade and looks at you with 
frank, open, brown eyes, you feel almost 
sorry that she must needs grow to the 
haughtiness of rank and fortune which 
her kin appear to attain. For purely hu- 
man interest, the face of Franz Snyder’s, 
the painter, is supreme above them all: so 
pensive, so sensitive, so delicately sad. 
There are genuine depths of thought in the 
earnest eyes: the countenance is marked 
by those writings that time and life put 
upon any man who reflects and who feels. 
It is no casual glance you get: the expres- 
sion is of soul seeking soul in offering of 
and in prayer for sympathy. In him Van 
Dyck had no quality of birth to remem- 
ber, no elegance of form or raiment to de- 
pict; the Antwerp painter was of modest 
extraction; his friend of many years’ stand- 
ing, a thinker, perhaps something of a 
poet at heart; as it stands, it is one of the 
most masterly portraits the painter of 
courts and courtiers ever did. 

One cannot but deplore the American 
mania for removing all traces of. the old 
varnish from canvases that should be 
handled only with consummate reverence. 
There is more to a picture than the price 
it costs you and you gain nothing, and lose 
much, by laying the surfaces bare and 
raw. Besides, the tone does suffer through 
this drastic renovation. And the crude, 
glassy surface of new varnish, detestable 
in its hardness and shininess, is the last 
desecration. Even some of the Rembrandts 
at the Hudson-Fulton exhibition showed 
marks of this altogether hideous and bar- 
barous mode of treatment. Donna Elena 
Grimaldi and Gian Vincenzo, Prince of 
St. Angelo, had not known all their 
wrongs when their own kin parted from 
them. 

We spoke last summer of Mr. Mosler’s 
“Fourth of July” among the notable pic- 
tures of the year. We must mention Mr. 
Blashfield’s decorations, now in progress, 
for the Law Courts in Cleveland: Abroad, 
one of the chief features has been Boutet 
de Mouvel’s frescoes of Joan of Arc for 
the basilica at Domremy. And let it not 
be forgotten that, in the spring of the year, 
the Vatican Pinacoteca, formed of -the old 
collection, enriched by many valuable ad- 
ditions, and placed in its fine new galleries, 
was thrown open to the public under the 
auspices of Pius X. G. F. P. 





THE DRAMA IN 1909 


With the opening of the year 1909 the 
theatres of New York City offered but 
one play of note and edification; that is, 
one from which the spectator could take 
away with him a lesson conducive to a. 
nobler view of life. Outside of “ What 
Every Woman Knows,” the one signifi- 
cant drama, there were some amusing 
plays, some nondescript, some decadent 
and some unspeakably indecent. The 
theatrical world was in a valley of de- 
pression, a great deal of which was sim- 
ply fetid morass. Amongst intelligent 
theatre-goers there was universal com- 
plaint. This began to swell into a public 
protest. His Grace, the Archbishop of 
New York, in the early spring, voiced the 
outraged sense of public decency in am 
emphatic denunciation of the moral char- 
acter of some of the theatrical produc- 
tions then on the stage, and solemnly 
warned Catholics against patronizing 
them. His Grace’s public utterances 
aroused others in public positions to 
voice a like indignant protest. The the- 
atrical syndicate became alarmed and 
through one of its prominent managers 
offered a lame apology under the plea 
that the theatrical managers were simply 
supplying a public demand, just as mer- 
chants offered such goods as the public 
would buy. 

This was, of course, a confession that 
the drama in America had simply de- 
scended to the level of commercialism. 
The simple fact was that the public was 
not patronizing the theatres and that, 
with rare exceptions, the plays presented 
were proving disastrous failures. This 
has since been recently acknowledged 
by two of the foremost managers, Mr. 
Frohman and Mr. Belasco, who have de- 
clared that the prevailing system (de- 
vised and violently fostered by the the- 
atrical syndicate) needs radical revision 
and emendation. Too many stars, too- 
many theatres, and too many inferior 
plays is their way of putting the condi- 
tions. We may add to these admissions, 
too little consideration of the common 
decencies of life, and as the underlying 
cause a degenerate standard, viz., com- 
mercialism as the guiding policy of the 
syndicate. 

In keeping with all this the past year 
has revealed concomitant conditions in 
the critical world, namely the tyrannical 
dominance of the theatrical syndicate 
over the sourcés of criticism in the daily 
press of New York City. This was 
brought startlingly to public attention 
in February last, in the boycotting of 
The New York Press by the syndicate.. 
An attempt was made by a prominent 
manager fo throttle honest criticism of 
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his productions by that paper. The 
Press refused to submit to the dicta- 
tion: the syndicate immediately with- 
drew its advertising patronage from its 
columns. To its credit and honor, The 
New York Press refused to yield under 
the pressure and has since staunchly 
maintained its independence, a striking 
and the only exception amongst the 
daily papers of New York City. A sec- 
ond incident, which occurred last sum- 
mer, was the enforced resignation of 
Mr. William Winter as dramatic editor 
of The Tribune, a position which he had 
filled with singular integrity and ability 
for forty years. The syndicate resented 
Mr. Winter’s fearless, honest and in- 
telligent criticism, for he ever refused 
to prostitute the honor and dignity of 
his profession to commercial considera- 
tions. The only daily paper which pub- 
lished a true account of Mr. Winter’s 
resignation was The New York Press, 
already at war with the syudicate. 
There was and still is an intolerable sit- 
uation: a degenerate stage and a muz- 
zled press. There is no honest criti- 
cism of the theatres of New York City 
by the daily press, with the exception 
of The New York Press and The Even- 
ing Post, the latter, for some unaccount- 
able reason, not having fallen under the 
ban of the managerial trust. 

A change, however, seems to be im- 
pending; the syndicate was split in twain 
during the past summer by an internal 
quarrel and there seems to be indica- 
tions of a further disintegration, a con- 
summation which would do much for 
the enfranchisement of the histrionic 
world in all its component elements, 
actors, managers, and playwrights, all 
of whom hitherto have had to bow sub- 
serviently to the will of the syndicate. 
The multiplicity of poor plays, poor 
styles and theatres, is simply due to the 
contracting of the sources by the syndi- 
cate, which has pushed its greed to the 
breaking point of public and profes- 
sional endurance. 

Another factor contributing to the 
end, and one in itself of great moment 
in the theatrical world, was the estab- 
lishment and opening of The New The- 
atre last autumn. The avowed aim of 
this institution, sufficiently endowed by 
rich patrons, is to place the drama in 
America on an artistic basis, independ- 
ent of mere commercialism, to encour- 
age native talent by the production of 
new plays, to review the classical dramas 
and to establish a school of acting under 
the old stock company plan, which has 
disappeared under pressure of the crude 
star methods of the syndicate. Its effect 
has already been felt, as we witness in 
the alarm of managers, who are far- 
sighted enough to see the revulsion in 





public sentiment against the prevailing 
system. 

As a rule, the character of the plays 
presented to the public since the re- 
opening of the dramatic season last Sep- 
tember has improved, or rather, the fla- 
grant shamelessness which outraged 
public sentiment during the first half of 
1909 is not so much in evidence. This is 
a gain which it is to be koped will not 
be lost. There is an improvement, 
though there are still plays running with 
the brand of Sodom on them. The old 
and flimsy excuses of certain managers 
that they give only what the public 
wants, and that the public demands the 
indecent, is overwhelmingly answered by 
the striking success of plays of a highly 
elevated and even didactic moral type. 
“The Passing of the Third Floor Back” 
has been the most successful play of the 
season; it is in fact of the “ morality 
type,” teaching an obvious and distinct 
ethical lesson in a very direct way. It 
has no element of sensation and is not 
even dramatic, being simply a series of 
incidents around a single and simple 
idea. Yet it has drawn crowded houses 
for the last four months and bids fair 
to hold the stage throughout the entire 
season. “What Every Woman Knows,” 
a play without a single element of the 
sensational and entirely removed from 
the type which the managers have been 
declaring the public demands, has 
achieved a wonderful success and de- 
monstrates beyond cavil that the much 
maligned public will eagerly patronize 
good plays with a normal and respecta- 
ble theme. 

It is true, however, that the public has 
patronized plays of a degenerate type, 
but it by no means follows that this is 
the kind of play in public demand. It 
only goes to show that amongst the 
public may be found many of a prurient 
and morbid curiosity in a large popula- 
tion like New York City. That there does 
exist a debased taste amongst a certain 
per cent. of the population furnishes no 
ground in reason nor extenuation in 
morals to pander to it. Any procurer of 
vice in whatsoever form might just as 
well plead justification for his nefarious 
trade; and when managers, in defense 
of the decadent drama, say that they 
are only selling the kind of wares that 
the public wish to buy, they are simply 
placing themselves on the level of the 
common panderer, with the difference 
that the latter is always under the vigi- 
lant eye of the police, whereas the 
former would seem to enjoy a constant 
immunity. 

_On the whole, judging from the im- 
provement which the latter half of 1909 
has brought to the theatre, there seems 
to be promise of better things for the 





future. It is certain that the public 
conscience has been aroused to the fla- 
grant abuses which were flaunted in its 
face the first half of the past year. The 
public knowledge of the deplorable con- 
ditions which have been existing under 
the theatrical trust will contribute not a 
little towards a better result, provided 
the public conscience does not go to 
sleep again. Hence it is peremptory 
that the critic should play an honest 
part and lash the public conscience to a 
proper pitch of indignation when need 
be; the public leaders have also a duty in 
this regard to call by timely warning, 
such as His Grace of New York uttered 
last spring, public attention to  pub- 
lic abuses. Another and potent factor 
towards the elevation of the drama has 
been the advent of The New Theatre, 
in a proper sense a rival, and a stimulant 
to better things amongst theatrical man- 
agers; a bright spot amidst much dark- 
ness, and a just rebuke to the selfish- 
ness of the degrading commercialism 
which has proved the blight of dramatic 
art in America. CuHarLes McDoucat. 





On May 10 Mgr. Bruchési, Archbishop 
of Montreal, forbade the Catholics of 
his diocese to attend any performances 
in the Theatre Royal. This prohibition 
was the outcome of repeated complaints 
made by heads of families to His Grace 
of the scandalous scenes enacted in that 
Montreal theatre. On November 11 the 
Archbishop issued another pastoral let- 
ter condemning the plays presented at 
the Académie de Musique in that city. 
Feeling that the great mass of the peo- 
ple are with him in this condemnation, 
His Grace exhorted Catholic mothers to 
strengthen his hand by banding them- 
selves against this pestilential drama. 
The Montreal Gazette, a non-Catholic 
paper, of November 20, said that efforts 
were then being made by the manage- 
ment of the Académie de Musique to in- 
duce Mgr. Bruchési to withdraw the 
condemnation. In answer to a letter 
from the management of the theatre ac-, 
knowledging “the just remonstrances ” 
addressed to them, and promising that 
they “will in future keep a strict watch 
to see that the plays presented shall be 
in perfect accord with what you have a 
perfect right to demand,” the Arch- 
bishop pointed out that “similar prom- 
ises have been made before and have not 
been kept,” and insisted upon a reliable 
censorship of competent and honorable 
men before he would remove his strict- 
ures upon that theatre. The firmness of 
His Grace’s stand has been favorably 
commented on by the local secular press. 
of Canada and by the Protestant reli- 
gious press of the United States. 
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SOME NOTABLE DATES IN ig10 


There will be an early Lent this year, 
Ash Wednesday falling on February 9, 
and Easter Sunday on March 27. 

Montreal will be the place of the most 
notable ecclesiastical gathering of the year. 
The Twenty-first general Eucharistic Con- 
gress will be held there, September 7-11. 
Cardinal Vincent Vannutelli it is expected 
will again be the Pope’s legate, an office he 
has filled at the last five Congresses. 

The year is specially notable in its cen- 
tenary relations to the hierarchy of the 
United States. 

The first Bishop of New York, Richard 
Luke Concannen, O.P., died at Naples, 
June 19, 1810, en route to the see he never 
saw. The Bulls appointing his three asso- 
ciates in the hierarchy, which were dated 
April 8, 1808, only reached Baltimore in 
September, 1810, owing to the disturbed 
state of Europe. Bishop Michael Egan, of 
Philadelphia was subsequently consecrated 
on October 28; Bishop John Cheverus, of 
Boston, on November 1; and Bishop Bene- 
dict Joseph Flaget of Bardstown on No- 
vember 4, 1810. These prelates, the found- 
ers of their respective sees, are the pio- 
neers of the hierarchy of the United States. 

In 1810 the plan to enlarge St. Mary’s 
Church, Philadelphia, began the dispute be- 
tween the trustees of that parish and 
Bishop Egan, which resulted later in the 
schism that makes so lamentable a chap- 
ter in the history of Philadelphia. 

Martin John Spalding, Archbishop of 
Baltimore, born at Lebanon, Kentucky, 
May 23, 1810; and Michael O’Connor, S.J., 
first Bishop of Pittsburg, born in Cork, 
Ireland, September 27, 1810, are centenary 
dates commemorative of two of the most 
illustrious bishops of the American church. 

The centenary of the birth of America’s 
first cardinal, John McCloskey, second 
Archbishop of New York, will occur on 
March 10, 1910. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Cath- 
olic Educational Association will be held 
m Detroit, Mich., the first week in July. 

The New York Literary Institution, New 
York’s first classical college, was opened 
in March, 1810, on the Middle Road, op- 
posite the Botanic Gardens, in the village 
of Elgin, four miles from the city (the 
present location of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Fifth avenue). The first commencement 
exercises of a New York Catholic col- 
lege were held here, on the afternoon of 
August 11, 1810. James A. Neill, the firct 
native born New Yorker to be ordained a 
priest was one of the students of this in- 
stitution, the directors of which were the 
Rev. Anthony Kohimann, S.J.; the Rev. B. 
anda S.J., and Mr. James Wallace, 
Fanny Allen, a convert and Ethan Al- 





len’s daughter, made her profession as a 
nun in Montreal, 1810. Her former non- 
Catholic pastor, Daniel Barber, was pres- 
ent and the impression the ceremony made 
on him resulted in his own conversion and 
that of the many others among the mem- 
bers of his family that had such an in- 
fluence on public opinion during the first 
quarter of the last century. 

Thomas O’Connor began the publication 
on December 10, 1810, of The Shamrock, 
the first newspaper devoted to Catholic in- 
terests in New York and the second in the 
United States. There are now in round 
numbers 550 of such papers and periodicals. 
In 1810 we had no such mediums of pub- 
licity. Bernard Dornin, the first distinct- 
ively Catholic publisher, whose store used 
to be at 136 Pearl street, New York, had 
recently removed to Baltimore, where he 
had established his “Roman Catholic Li- 
brary” at 30 Baltimore street. His enter- 
prise is indicated by the printing in 1810 of 
a small pamphlet of 48 pages with the title 
“Instruction on the Erection of Four New 
Catholic Episcopal Sees in the United 
States and the Consecration of their First 
Bishops.” The explanation of the cere- 
mony, prayers, etc., is given in English and 
French—in the latter tongue because of 
the large number of Acadians and Refu- 
gees from the French West Indies then 
resident in Baltimore. 

In 1860 there were twenty-three Catho- 
lic papers and periodicals published in the 
United States. Of these only eight sur- 
vive to-day. They are the Catholic Tele- 
graph, Cincinnati; The Catholic, Pittsburg; 
The Pilot, Boston; Freeman’s Journal, 
New York; J/rish American, New York; 
Monitor, San Francisco; Aurora, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Der Herold Des Glaubens, St. 
Louis. America is the Benjamin of the 
present day newspaper family. 

The fifty-fourth annual national conven- 
tion of the great German Central Verein 
will begin in Newark, N. J., September 
18, 1910. 

The centenary of the birth of Jaime Lu- 
ciano Balmes, the Spanish philosopher 
and publicist, whose “European Civiliza- 
tion; Protestantism and Catholicity Com- 
pared,” is a monument of erudition, will be 
commemorated on August 10, 1910. 

A national monument to General Thad- 
deus Kosciuszko will be unveiled in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in May, 1910, 

This year the decennial census will be 
taken in the United States. Public opinion 
ought to be organized to insist that the 
Commissioner in his tables gives the ex- 
act figures of the Catholic population as 
collected by the enumerators without any 
fantastic rebates to please the whims of 
doctrinaire sociologists. In 1810 these were 
the Catholic statistics: 1 archbishop, 4 
bishops, 70 priests; 80 churches, 2 colleges, 
3 female academies; Catholic prnulation 





(estimated) 150,000, In 1860 these were the 
figures: 7 archbishops, 42 bishops, 2,236 
priests, 2,385 churches, 1,128 stations, 80 
ecclesiastical institutions, 34 colleges, 812 
female academies; Catholic population, 4,- 
500,000. 

Halley’s comet will reappear on April 
19. 


SCIENCE 


In many ways the year 1909 will go down 
into history as one of notable scientific 
achievement. To such a degree of develop- 
ment have the brothers, Wilbur and Orville 
Wright, brought their heavier-than-air ma- 
chine that man may be said to have at 
last mastered the secret of zrial naviga- 
tion. The incidents of the Rheims meet 
in August, the successful experiments at 
Fort Meyer in this country and the many 
exhibitions of experts during the past year 
have demonstrated that the zxroplane has 
passed from the realm of scientific trial to 
that of commercial exploitation. The di- 
rigible balloon has excelled the record of 
the heavier-than-air machine in one re- 
spect at least—for distance alone, Count 
Zeppelin made the most marvelous flight. 
He traveled 860 miles in his machine in 
thirty-seven hours, with greatest ease, 
eating and sleeping aloft with his crew of 
eleven men—What would have been pro- 
claimed a marvel two decades since is an 
ordinary fact to-day—in 1909 we have suc- 
ceeded in crossing the Atlantic in less than 
five days. The Cunarder Mauretania won 
the record on September 30, 1909, finishing 
her trip across in four days, ten hours and 
fifty-one minutes.—The noiseless gun was 
added to the military equipment of the 
nations by the inventive genius of Percy 
Maxim. It is claimed that it is an imple- 
ment of such destructive nature that its 
use in modern warfare will scarcely be rec- 
ognized by the law of nations. Another 
scientific improvement in a similar line of 
activity is the new Cabet torpedo, accepted 
by the French navy after satisfactory ex- 
periment. It is a death-dealing device 
twice the size of the old Whitehead tor- 
pedo and charged with 2,000 pounds of 
high explosive. Directed by a pilot safe 
on shore, with not a thread to connect it 
with his guiding influence, it moves with 
almost human intelligence to the point of 
attack controlled by Hertzian waves.—The 
gyroscope monorail has come to be an ac- 
complishmerit and is no longer the in- 
ventor’s dream. In November at the War 
Office grounds near Chatham, England, 
Louis Brennan, an Irishman, the inventor, 
operated a twenty-two-ton car, 40 feet 
long, 13 feet high and 10 feet wide on 
a monorail. Two gyroscopes, weighing 
three-quarters of a ton each, and making 
3,000 revolutions a minute in a vacuum, 
were used in the experiment. Many scien- 
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tists claim that this successful application 
of the gyroscope principle in practical work 
is the greatest single achievement of sci- 
ence in 1909.—Wireless telegraphy has so 
proved its usefulness as well as its practi- 
cability that it has almost ceased to be 
considered one of the new exploits of 
science. The wireless telephone, in the use 
of which great steps forward have been 
made, has taken its place as an achieve- 
ment approaching the marvelous. The best 
records in wireless telephone service have 
been made in the warships of the United 
States fleet, instruments having been in- 
stalled on them early in the year for wire- 
less communication. It is reported that 
in March last the spoken words of a 
wireless message flashed through the air 
from the Eiffel Tower in Paris to Marseil- 
les, a distance of 550 miles—The subma- 
rine service was improved in marked de- 
gree during the year and in consequence 
new records have been won. The Lake, an 
American submarine succeeded in over- 
coming the lead of the French for depth, 
by sinking to the remarkable depth of 135 
feet below the surface. The Octopus, 
another American boat of the same type 
excelled all previous records by diving and 
doing eleven knots an hour. Two Ger- 
man submarines completed without any 
convoying ships the remarkable run of 540 
miles, from Cuxhaven to Kiel around Jit- 
land, in forty-seven hours.——Radiathor 
made of pitchblende, is a substitute for ra- 
dium perfected by Dr. E. S. Bailey of New 
Orleans. It is cheaper and it is claimed to 
be better than the rare element it replaces, 
while it is entirely lacking all of radium’s 
baleful effects———The experiments in sur- 
gical work in which the new anaesthetic, 
stovaine, was used are of too recent oc- 
currence to need more than mention.— 
Thus runs the partial chronicle of the year’s 
great deeds in science. 





The science of astronomy has had sev- 
eral noteworthy events to chronicle dur- 
ing the year 1909. In regard to instru- 
mental construction, an extremely novel 
form of reflecting telescope was experi- 
mented upon by R. W. Wood, of Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, who ob- 
tained the perfect paraboloidal shape so es- 
sential to a mirror by rotating mercury in 
a shallow dish. His results so far obtained 
showed that unless some means can be 
found either to eliminate absolutely all 
tremors from the mercury, or to solidify 
this optically perfect but liquid surface, it 
is not likely that this form of telescope will 
ever be found practical. 

Lowell is erecting at his observatory at 
Flagstaff, Arizona, a 40-inch reflector of 
the usual modern type in order to photo- 
graph the planets. 

Harvard College has finished the mount- 
ing of the 60-inch mirror it obtained from 





Mr. Common of England. The novel fea- 
tures of this instrument are, first, that the 
images of all celestial objects in whatever 
part of the sky they may be, are reflected 
to the same point in a small room where the 
observer may sit at his ease in all weathers. 
Secondly, the weight of the massive mirror 
is eliminated by an iron box buoyed up by 
immersion in water. And, thirdly, the 
heavy driving clock is replaced by self- 
controlled electric motor. 

The chief instrument of the year is, how- 
ever the 60-inch reflector on Mt. Wilson, 
California. One of the Harvard features 
is made use of in this, that 95 per cent. of 
the weight of its twenty-three tons is taken 
off the bearings by a large hollow iron 
disk floating in mercury. The mirror it- 
self may be said to be the acme of the op- 
tical art. The house and dome in which 
it is mounted, are of light steel construc- 
tion and are double, and every precaution 
is used to ensure an even temperature. Its 
position on a mountain top in California, 
and the skill of G. W. Ritchey, its designer 
and constructor and operator, are such as 
to hold out the best promises of future 
efficiency. 

Much work has also been done during 
the year just closed in the use of instru- 
ments and in the development of theories. 
The principal event in this line was the 
meeting of the International Permanent 
Committee of the Astrographic Congress, 
at Paris, April 19-24. This was its fifth 
meeting, the preceding ones having been 
held in 1889, 1891, 1896 and 1900. Its ob- 
ject is to photograph the entire heavens 
according to one systematic method and 
type of instrument. Seventeen observa- 
tories are taking part in the work, the Vati- 
can being one of the number. It was rep- 
resented by Father Lais, the Oratorian. As 
the work done at this meeting, as well as 
the bulk of astronomical investigations 
generally, is of such a character as not 
to appeal to the interest of the non-pro- 
fessional, we can only point to some novel 
or exceptional achievements. 

One of these was the systematic search 
for a planet beyond Neptune, our outer- 
most planet. Several parties engaged in the 
exploration in pursuance of different theo- 
ries, but no new planet has yet been found. 

Another investigation and test of a 
theory was concerning the absorption of 
light in space. Here also conclusions were 
negatived, but not for want of theorizing 
or observing or computing. 

A third and very interesting subject was 
concerning the existence of water vapor 
in the atmosphere of the planet Mars. 
Lowell maintained that he had more than 
sufficient spectroscopic evidence of its 
presence, but Campbell, of the Lick Ob- 
servatory, could not find any whatever. 

The discovery of Halley’s comet on Sep- 
tember 11, by Dr. Wolf of Heidelberg, 





Germany, was a prize much coveted by as- 
tronomers. It redounds not a little to the 
glory of the present generation that the 
comet was found within a distance of only 
one-fourth of a solar diameter from the 
computed places assigned to it by Cowell 
and Crommelin of England. It must be 
remembered that the only data that could 
be used in the computation of its position, 
were those secured at its last appearance 
seventy-five years ago. Photography has 
enabled us at this return to discover it 
about four months or more earlier than 
the visual telescopes of 1835 made it pos- 
sible for astronomers to do, when the Jesuit 
Father Dumouchel, of Rome, was the first 
to find it. 

But the most brilliant discovery of the 
year is probably that made by G. E. Hale, 
of the Mt. Wilson Observatory, California, 
of the existence of magnetic fields in sun 
spots. His own lecture on that subject, 
delivered at the Royal Institution in Lon- 
don, on May 14, is printed in Nature of 
November 4 and 11, and is well worth an 
attentive perusal. He concludes that ter- 
restrial magnetic storms can, however, by 
no means be due to the combined magnetie 
effect of even many spots. 

Death has taken away some great men 
during the year. The first to go was G 
W. Hough, of Evanston, near Chicago, on 
January 1, noted for his systematic study 
during thirty years of the planet Jupiter, 
his discovery of more double stars than 
any astronomer of his time, and his instru- 
mental inventions. 

Another, on August 29, was Jean Aw- 
guste Fraissinet, secretary, librarian, treas- 
urer and business manager of the Observa- 
tory of Paris, helper and counsellor of five 
successive directors, and generally es- 
teemed as the soul of French astronomy 
and of the International Astrographic Con- 
gresses. 

But the greatest loss of the year oc- 
curred on July 11 in the person of Simon 
Newcomb, the foremost astronomer of 
our time. His chief work was the re- 
vision and improvement of the theories of 
planetary motions. In this he showed 
such genius that he is universally regarded 
not only as the greatest mathematical as- 
tronomer of his own age, but also the peer 
of any of his predecessors in the history of 


the science. 
Wu.iam F. Ricceg, §.J. 





A new brick, the so-called “moler” 
brick of Denmark, has ten introduced into 
the trade. It is made of a foliated diato- 
maceous deposit found in Jutland. The 
brick is light, tough, and of high heat-in- 
sulating capacity. Being very porous it is 
not used for inside work, but its low heat 
conductivity makes it very suitable for 
furnace and oven walls. 
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TO MOTHER M. XAVIER 


Who fifty years ago founded the Sisters 
of Charity of New Jersey; who Still lives 
to guide her community and to celebrate 
its Golden Jubilee by the dedication of St. 
‘lizabeth’s Collegé Chapel. 


Bless with the splendor white of God’s new 
shrine 
Your golden yield of half a century; 
And, Mother, for past days and days to 


be 
Let love fulfilled and promised love en- 
twine 


In praise and pledges, while the vested line 
Of blessing priests and cloistered charity 
Fill with the grateful voice of jubilee 

The hallowed arches and the spires divine. 


Hark! echoes answer from an ampler dome 
Where healed and fed and taught and 
child-hearts cry 
Their joyous thanks for all your toil 
and tears: 
Temple of charity, God’s earth-wide home, 
Whose base is everywhere, whose roof 
the sky, 
Whose sacrifice you are these fifty years. 


F. P. D. 
ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Bishop O’Connor, of Newark, on De- 
cember 30, blessed the chapel of the new 
wing of the College of St. Elizabeth, at 
Convent Station, N. J., called Seton Hall, 
and sang a solemn pontifical Mass in 
honor of the golden jubilee of the Sis- 
ters of Charity of the Newark diocese 
and of the venerable Mother Mary 
Xavier Mehegan, the only surviving 
member of the original community. This 
remarkable woman, who has built up the 
present great community of 1,100 Sis- 
ters, who are at work in the Archdio- 
ceses of Boston and New York, and the 
Dioceses of Newark, Trenton and Hart- 
ford, was born in Cork, Ireland, and 
came to New York as a child. When in 
1846, under the advice of Bishop Hughes, 
the Sisters of Charity belonging to the 
Emmitsburg Community were released 
from that jurisdiction and were organ- 
ized into a separate foundation, they es- 
tablished their novitiate at St. Joseph’s 
Convent, No. 35 East Broadway. One 
of the first these novices received there 
was Catharine Mehegan, the present 
Mother Mary Xavier. In 1858 Bishop 
Bayley, of Newark, who was Mother Se- 
ton’s nephew, determined to follow the 
example of New York and Cincinnati and 
establish an independent diocesan com- 
munity of the Sisters of Charity, those 
up to that time working in his diocese 
belonging to the New York branch. 
ive postulants who offered themselves 





were sent to the convent at Cincinnati 
to be trained under Mother Margaret, 
who had been at Emmitsburg during 
Mother Seton’s administration. The 
following year these five novices, with 
these of the New York Sisters, Sister 
Mary Xavier, Sister Mary Vincent and 
Sister Mary Joseph, opened the first 
convent in the old Ward mansion, 
Washington and Bleecker Streets, New- 
ark. Here they began a school and a 
little later the first Catholic hospital in 
New Jersey. On July 2, 1860, the Sis- 
ters left this site and occupied the man- 
sion near Madison, once owned by Mad- 
ame Chegary, a famous New. York 
school teacher of the early part of the 
last century, and from 1856 to: 1860 used 
as the first residence for Seton Hall Col- 
lege. This property has since been 
largely added to, owing to the foresight 
of Mother Xavier, and is now one of the 
most valuable in the state. It is the 
mother-house of the community and ad- 
joining is St. Elizabeth's, founded in 
1899, the first Catholic college for women 
in the United States. In addition to this 
these Sisters have charge of six acade- 
mies; a preparatory school for boys; 
sixty-seven parochial scools with 41,000 
pupils; five orphanages; five hospitals; a 
home for incurables; a home for the 
aged; a foundling asylum and two day 
nurseries. As stated above, the com- 
munity now numbers 1,100 Sisters, and 
all this immense result has grown up 
under the direction of Mother Mary 
Xavier. 





Archbishop Glennon of St. Louis cele- 
brated the silver jubilee of his ordination 
on December 20. Although he refused to 
have any elaborate public demonstration 
addresses of congratulation were presented 
to him on behalf of the priests and laity 
and a reception was held at which Arch- 
bishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, and Bishops 
Hennessy, Cunningham, Lillis and Burke 
were present. In addition to their address 
the priests of St. Louis gave the Archbishop 
an elaborate silver service. From the 
White House President Taft sent the 
Archbishop this letter: 

“T am told that you will celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of your ordina- 
tion to the priesthood on the 20th of this 
month. Nothing but the good character 
and veracity of the people who tell me this 
could convince me of its truth. But for 
the gleam of purple of your office I should 
have thought you were beginning your 
priesthood. Just what secret of eternal 
youth you have discovered I do not know, 
but I think you ought to give the rest of 
us, who must be about your age and who 
are evidently in the sere and yellow leaf 
of life, the opportunity to know it and per- 
haps retrace our steps to that deceitful ap- 


also in this design. 





pearance which so well becomes you. 
“Jesting aside, permit me, my dear 
Archbishop, to convey to you my heartiest 
congratulations on this most interesting 
anniversary of yours; and I hope that we 
may both live so that I can send you a 
similar message twenty-five years hence.” 





On Sunday morning, December 18, 
Archbishop Farley said Mass for the Clois- 
tered Order of Marie Reparatrice in their 
new quarters at St. Leo’s in East Twenty- 
eighth street, of which church the late Rev. 
Thos. Ducey was formerly pastor. Expo- 
sition of the Blessed Sacrament will begin 
immediately before the seven o’clock Mass 
every morning and continue all day until 
a quarter past five in the evening when 
Benediction will be given. The guard of 
honor will be the Sisters of Marie Repara- 
trice whose life work is Reparation. The 
church will be open all day for the use of 
the faithful. In May, 1907, four choir relig- 
ious and two outdoor Sisters were estab- 
lished in Charlton street, this city, by Miss 
Leary who secured their services from the 
Mother House in Rome. They soon out- 
grew their cramped quarters where they 
were. unable to accommodate postulants 
who applied for admission, or ladies of 
the world who wished to make retreats, 
and the archbishop offered them St. Leo’s 
Church for their daily Exposition and 
reparation. The former parish house, 16 
East Twenty-ninth street, has been con- 
verted into a convent where a dozen Sis- 
ters are always ready to teach religious 
truths to children or adults and to prepare 
souls for the worthy reception of the Sac- 
raments. 





Archbishop Farley, with the cooperation 
of the American Numismatic Society, has 
had struck a beautiful medal commemora- 
tive of the centenary celebration in 1908 of 
the establishment of the Diocese of New 
York. On the obverse side are portraits of 
the seven prelates who have ruled the see, 
and on the reverse are reproductions of 
St. Peter’s Church, Barclay street, and the 
old and the new St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Copies in gold, silver and bronze will be 
distributed to the ecclesiastical authorities, 
the participants in the jubilee ceremonies 
and to the leading numismatic collections 
of the world. The inscription in a laurel 
wreath encircling the reproduction of the 
Cathedral is “ Centenary of the Establish- 
ment of the Diocese of New York, 1808- 
1908.” The arms of Popes Pius VII and 
Pius X and of the Archdiocese of New 
York and of Archbishop Farley are used 
The archbishop’s. pro- 
file is the centre of the group of portraits 
on the obverse and pendant under it is a 
replica of the pectoral cross given him’ by 
Pope Leo XIII. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


Strong measures, to root out tuberculosis 
were taken during the year. An educa- 
tional campaign to be carried on through the 
winter was begun in Western New York 
toward the close of the year. Lecturers 
g9..from town to town and, in cooperation 
with local committees and boards of health, 
teach the people how to avoid disease. They 
are .well supplied with literature by the 
New York society, which is also sending 
through the State a practical exhibit. A 
flaw has been passed at Albany whereby 
the supervisors of any county may estab- 
lish a tuberculosis hospital on grounds 
apart from those of the county charitable 
institutions. All of the county must be 
admitted and those who can pay must pay. 
Should any private parties wish to erect 
a sanatorium, if the local authorities object, 
an. appeal lies to a committee consisting of 
the, Lieutenant Governor, the speaker of 
the. Assembly and the State Health Com- 
missioner. The first sanatorium to be built 
under these conditions is at Liberty, N. Y. 
The supervisors of Monroe County have 
voted $75,000 for a tuberculosis hospital. 
The unreasonable fear of contagion leads 
to the treating of tuberculosis patients as 
if they were plague-stricken. Henry Phipps 
of Philadelphia undertook to pay every 
hospital in Pennsylvania one dollar per day 
for every such patient admitted for treat- 
ment. Not a single hospital has demanded 
the fulfilment of this promise. People 
should know that tuberculosis under proper 
safeguards is not a highly infectious di- 
sease. Its danger is in the crowded work- 
shop and tenement. Nathan Straus has 
given a cottage, eight acres of pine land 
and an endowment of $500,000 for a sana- 
torium for tenement children in the first 
stages of the disease. Miss Dorothy 
Whitney has added $100,000, and other 
gifts have increased the endowment to 
$700,000. The institution will be able to 
treat 1,200 children every year. The life 
insurance companies are taking up the 
work as a matter of practical business. The 
Provident and the Metropolitan have es- 
tablished bureaus of information. The lat- 
ter wishes to erect a sanatorium for its 
policy holders, but a legal question stands 
in the way. George Crocker whose wife 
and physician died of cancer and who him- 
self fell a victim to the same disease, has 
left an endowment that it is expected will 
reach $1,500,000 to Columbia University 
for researches into the means of curing 
it. Mr. Rockefeller has given a fund of 
$1,000,000 to examine into the hook-worm 
parasite which is said to be the cause of 
much anemic disease. 





In ‘June’ President Butler, of Columbia, 
addressed: the National Educational Asso- 





ciation in Denver on Socialism. He calls it 
the greatest enemy of the Republic, and 
said that “Liberty under the’law,” should 
be the maxim kept before the American 
child as the most importent principle of 
citizenship. Justice Brewer, in an inter- 
view, spoke of the injustice of the Social- 
istic agitation against wealth even when 
honestly acquired. He asserted the right 
of its possessors to combine for self-pro- 
tection provided they did not violate the 
common good; and pointed out that So- 
cialistic principles so agreeable to a young 
workingman, will react against him when 
he has acquired some wealth. Mr, J. G. 
Phelps Stokes attempted to organize a 
branch of the Intercollegiate Socialistic 
Society in Yale. Only some twenty stu- 
dents attended his meeting. A few days 
afterwards Dr. Lyman Abbott addressed a 
large meeting in the same place against 
Socialism. The Anarchists of New York 
held meetings and made demonstration 
against the Spanish Government in the 
Ferrer matter. Neither the meetings nor 
the demonstration amounted to much. The 
extreme Socialists of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor are in revolt against the au- 
thorities of the Association on account of 
disciplinary measures these took against 
the Brotherhood of Electrical workers. 





The St. Vincent de Paul Society has 
done its quiet work this year. In some 
places it has gone beyond the original scope 
of its institute to undertake works that a 
developing sociology makes necessary. In 
New York it has the Spring Valley Fresh- 
air Farm, where 2,200 children enjoyed a 
fortnight’s country life during the summer; 
St. Elizabeth’s Convalescent Home in the 
same place, where 525 women were re- 
ceived for the same period, and three boys’ 
clubs. Its yearly expenditure in New York 
for its ordinary and extraordinary works 
is about $150,000. 





The Catholic colonization scheme for the 
settling of natives of Holland and Belgium 
in colonies that shall be self-supporting 
colonies is taking shape under the presi- 
dency of the Bishop of Ogdensburg, the 
patronage of the Archbishop of Milwau- 
kee and the Bishop of Green Bay, and the 
directorship of the Reverend Julius De 
Vos. An Italian colony undertaken as a 
business speculation, has been placed suc- 
cessfully on unreclaimed lands near Wil- 
mington, N. C. 





Immigration into the United States for 
the year ended June 30, was 751,786, less 
than any year since 1902. Italians and 
Poles predominated; there were a consid- 
erable number of English. Hebrews fell 
off: considerably... Chinese and Japanese 
were very few. 





ECONOMICS. 


For the first time in twenty-five years 
wheat sold in England at over forty shill- 
ings a quarter. The Argentina crop seems 
to have suffered some injury. As things 
gO now, consumption continually in- 
creasing in excess of the increase of 
production, the wheat question promises 
to be in a few years an important one, 
commercially and politically. Much of 
the meat for the English market comes 
from Argentina. The rumor that the 
American Meat Trust was gaining con- 
trol of that supply caused some disquiet. 
Wages in England have doubled since 
1850. Drinking among the working 
classes is declining steadily. In 1877 
the invested funds of the trades unions 
were not five hundred thousand pounds; 
now they are about six million, Those 
of the Workingmen’s Friendly Societies 
were a little over fourteen million 
pounds; now they are nearly fifty-four 
millions. 





As the year advanced there was a 
general revival of trade. The Bulletins 
of the Department of Commerce show 
that for the last quarter of the year it 
was about normal, Nevertheless, in 
comparing the trade of different years 
by values, allowance must be made for a 
general advance in prices. The harvest 
of 1909 was satisfactory. Corn amounted 
to 3,000 million bushels; wheat, 663 mil- 
lion; rice, 600 million pounds. The cot- 
ton crop was short, hence there were 
large sales for abroad at advanced prices 
so that the exports for the year surpass 
in value those of any other year. 





The Joint Committee on Conserva- 
tion is preparing for its work. It calls 
for the co-operation of State Govern- 
ments and Committees, and asks for an 
inventory of resources under the heads 
of water, forest, lands, minerals, show- 
ing what we have, where it is, what we 
save or waste, and what we ought to do. 
Secretary Ballinger, in submitting his 
report on water, recommends that power 
sites should be only leased, and this un- 
der strict conditions of actual use, the 
violation of which should cause the for- 
feiture of the lease. 





The Commissioners taken from the 
Engineer Corps of the army have re- 
ported unfavorably on the proposed 
fourteen-foot channel from the Lakes to 
the Gulf, estimating the cost at 159 mil- 
lions and the time required at 18 years. 
They hold that a nine-foot channel will 
be quite sufficient for many vears to 
come. 
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OBITUARY OF THE WEEK 


Rev. Richard Kinahan, rector emeri- 
tus of St. Matthew’s Church, Consho- 
hocken, Penn., in which parish he has 
worked for the last forty-six years, died 
on December 19, aged 78 years. He 
was born in Ireland and ordained priest 
in Philadelphia, January 23, 1855. He 
was remarkable for his devotion to the 
cause of Catholic education, and his 
parish scheol always enjoyed a very 
high reputation. One of its graduates 
is Bishop Kennedy, the present rector 
of the American College, Rome. 





The Rev. Aloysius M. Folchi, S.J., died 
at Spokane, Washington, on December 11. 
He was born in Rome, November 25, 1834, 
and had been a priest more than forty 
years. For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury he was engaged in missionary work 
in Washington, Montana, and Idaho and 
previous to this after the Civil War he 
was in Charleston, where he labored zeal- 
ously among the negroes for several years. 
He was one of the best-known men of the 
pioneers of the new great Northwest. 





Rev. Michael F. Rigney, pastor of St. 
Augustine’s Church, Seymour, Conn., 
died on December 18, aged 52 years, 
from the effects of a fall the day before. 
He was born in South Norwalk, and was 
ordained in 1883. For the past twenty- 
six years he had been active and suc- 
cessful in parochial work in the Hart- 
ford diocese. 





Rt. Rev. Matthew Gaffney, late Bishop 
of Meath, Ireland, died December 18, after 
a protracted illness. Suceeding Bishop 
Nulty in 1899, he resigned his bishopric in 
1906 through failing health and since lived 
in retirement. As pastor of Clara and as 
bishop he was noted for his eloquence, zeal 
and patriotism and was popular with. all 
classes and denominations. 





Right Rev. Hilary Pfraengle, O.S.B., 
Abbot of St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N. 
J., died on December 22. He was born 
at Butler, Penn., in 1843, and took his 
vows in the Benedictine Order in 1862. 
Iie was elected Abbot in 1886. 


NECROLOGY OF THE YEAR 


Among the list of the dead for 1909 are 
to be found many names of distinguished 
men. The hierarchy of the United States 
lost its dean, the venerable Bishop Mc- 
Closkey, of Louisville, Ky., and with him 
have passed away Bishops McQuaid, of 
Rochester; Cotter, of Winona; Shanley, of 
North Dakota, and Hendrick of Cebu. 
Archbishop Duhamel, of Ottawa, was also 
called away during this year. 





Other prominent ecclesiastics who died 
during the year were the Rt. Rev. Abbot 
Boniface Krug, O.S.B., long associated with 
St. Vincent’s, Beatty, Pa., and Abbot Hil- 
ary Pfraengle, of Newark, N. J., the Revs. 
Aug. Langcake, S.J.; Wm. O’B. Pardow, 
S.J.; Charles Judge, S.S.; Henry M. Cha- 
pins, S.S.; Edward F. X. McSweeney, 
Thomas J. Ducey, of New York; Thomas 
H. Miles, S.J., of St. Louis; James H. 
O'Donnell of Newark, Thomas M. Sheerin, 
S.J.; Canon P. M. L. Massardier, of New 
Orleans; Adrian F. Van Hulst, S.J., of Chi- 
cago; Henry Drees, Provincial of the 
Fathers of the Precious Blood; William F. 
Fox, S.J.; Leopold Bushart, S.J.; Mgr. M. 
G. Proulx, of Quebec; Mgr. R. A. Mc- 
Andrew, of Wilkesbarre; Louis M. Mil- 
ler and Francis M. Neubauer, a former 
Provincial of the Franciscans; Father 
John B. Tabb, the poet; Rev. Dr. M. A. 
McManus, of Newark; Henry Dumbach, 
S.J.; Victorinus Scheppach, S.J.; Law- 
rence Heiland, of Cleveland, and Rev. Dr. 
Wm. Maher, of South Norwalk, Conn. 

The religious communities lost Brother 
Joseph, Provincial of the Christian 
Brothers; Mother T. Austin Carroll, of 
the Sisters of Mary; Mother M. Emily 
Power, O.S.D.; Mother Mary of the Des- 
ert, of the New Orleans Marianites; 
Mother Cecilia Lawrence, of the Ursulines; 
Mother Henrica, O.S.F., and Mother Mary 
Celine of the Notre Dame Sisters. 

From the ranks of the laity there will 
be missed F. Marion Crawford, the novel- 
ist; Gen. M. C. Butler, Miss Emily V. 
Mason, Isaac A. Henderson, Charles War- 
ren Stoddard, Judge Denis O’Brien, Fran- 
cis O’Connor, Gen. John B. Frisbie, Seth 
W. Cobb, P. F, Collier, Col. John G. Healy, 
Z. J. Pequignot, Theodore Barth, Judge 
M. P. O’Connor, T. E. Tarsney, Miss Char- 
lotte Grace O’Brien, Mme. Helena Mod- 
jeska, Gen. John S. Kountz, Col. Thomas 
O'Brien, Dr. Sarah H. Stevenson, Judge 
Gilbert Harmon, Judge M. F. Morris, 
Judge Walter J. Gibbons, Charles Kloeb, 
Gen. John J. Coppinger, James McGovern, 
John J. Johnson, George Daniel and Gen. 
T. M. Vincent. 


PERSONAL 


Dr. Maurice Francis Egan, the Ameri- 
can Minister to Denmark, and his daugh- 
ter arrived here, December 23, on the 
Scandinavian-American steamship Oscar 
IT. News of the adverse decision of the 
University of Copenhagen on Dr. Cook’s 
data was received on board the steam- 
ship by wireless. Dr. Egan still pro- 
fessed a personal belief in the explorer’s 
honesty in his asserted discovery, and 
declared that he, as American Minister, 
had acted properly by the nation he rep- 
resented in receiving Dr. Cook hospit- 
ably on the latter’s arrival at Copen- 
hagen. 





WHAT IS SAID OF AMERICA 


I appreciate very much the kindness 
of the editors in sending me a bound 
copy of Volume I of AMERICA, com- 
pleting the first half-year of its exist- 
ence, I have been much interested from 
the first in your noble venture, and I 
have watched with deep satisfaction the 
success that has crowned your efforts. 
Thanking you most cordially and wish- 
ing you every blessing —Donatus, Arch-~ 
bishop of Ephesus, Apostolic Delegate, 
Canada. 





I return hearty thanks to the pub- 
lishers of America, both for the weekly 
paper, which has been a constant delight 
during the year, and for the splendid 
volume just received, containing the 
half year’s issue. May Divine Provi- 
dence prosper the work, and make it a 
source of great good both to Catholics 
and to those who are groping homeward. 
—John J. Keane, Archbishop of Dubuque. 





The Administrator sede vacante of the 
Ottawa Archdiocese directs me to ex- 
press to you his sincere thanks for the 
first volume of your excellent review, 
which you had the kindness to address 
to him. This neatly bound volume con- 
tains very precious information and wil? 
prove exceedingly useful to us. The 
Administrator wishes all success to 
AMERICA and to its editors an overflow- 
ing measure of the blessings of this holy 
season. —F. X. Brunet, Secretary, Ottawa. 





I am requested by His Grace the 
Archbishop of Toronto to acknowledge 
the receipt of Volume I of AMerica and 
to thank you very sincerely for the 
same. His Grace desires me to say that 
the reading of America since the first 
publication of it has afforded him much 
pleasure, and your greatest success is 
his sincere wish—John T. Kidd, Secretary, 
Toronto. 





Great men, digmstaries of all ranks, have 
spoken in praise of your Twentieth Cen- 
tury Luminary; and every word is true. 
Now let us hope, that we Catholics faithful- 
ly support the undertaking as the years 
roll by.—Rev. Innocent Ferstler, O.M., Cap., 
New York. 





The weakest department of Amerigan 
newspapers and magazines is apt to be 
their treatment of foreign affairs, both 
editorially and as news. For that reason 
we wish to call attention to the wnusv- 
ally full and intelligent discussion of 
foreign news in the Catholic weekly, 
America.—The Independent. New York. 





